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THE AUTHOR'S ACCOlfNT 

OF HIMSELt. 



*( I am of this mind with Homer, that as the snaile that crep|out 

of ber shel was turned eftsoona into a toad, and thereby was forced 

1^ make a stoole to sit on ; so the traveller that stragleth from his 

^wne country is in a short time transformed into so monstrous a 

-4hape, that he isfaine to alter his manzion with his manners and to 

live where he can* not where he would. » 

Ltiit's EoroM. 

I was always fond ofvisitiog irew scenes, and observing 
rtrange characters and manners. Even when a mere 
child I began my travels, and made many tours of dis- . 
isovery into foreign parts and unknown regions of my na- 
tive city, to the fre([uent alarm of my parents, and the 
emolument of the town crier. As I grew into boyhood , 
I extended the range of my observations. My holiday 
afternoons were spent in rambles about the surrounding 
cDuntry. 1 made myself familiar with all its places fa- 
mous in history or fable. I knew every spot where a 
murder or robbery had been commited, or a ghost seen. « «« 
I visited the neighbouring villages, and added greatly to 
mgr stock of knowledge , by noting their habits and cus- 
toms, and conversing with their sages and great men. I 
even journeyed one long summer's day to die summit of 
the most distant hill, from whence I stretched my eye 
over many a mile of terra incognita , and was astonished 
to find how vast a globe I inhabited. 

» This rambling propensity strengthened with my years. 

II Books of voyages and travels became my passion , and in 
devouring their contents , 1 neglected the regular exercises 
of the school. How wistfully would I wander about the 
per heads in fine weather , and watch the parting, &Uv^^ 
bound to distant climes; with. ^V\ail \ow^\v\%«^<i'e» >^*«>^^'\. 
gase after their lessening 8«d\s , aiid N^^vvst^wX^ vMSss^-Sks^- 

Bstion to the ends of the eaTlVi\ ^ xasM& 

Fanber restdiag and i^aVun^, vVow^vtwc^ vs^ ^ 



eys, teeming with wild fertility; her tremendous < 
A, thunderiug in their solitudes ; her boundless pb 
iiig with spontaneous verdure ; her broad deep rii 
iug in solemn silence to the ocean , her tracklesi 
s, where vegetation puts forth all its magnifice: 

skies, kindling with the magic of summer clouds 
"ious sunshine : — no , never need an American 
ond his own country for the sublime and beautifi 
iral scenery. 

tut Europe held forth all the charms of storied 
tical association. There were to be seen the ma 
:es of art, the refinements of highly-cultivated soc 

quaint peculiarities ofancient and local custom, 
ive country was full of youthful promise : Europe 
1 in the accumulated treasures of age. Her very i 
I the history of times gone by, and every mouldc 
ie was a chronicle. I longed to wander over the 

of renowned achievement — to tread, as it wen 

footsteps of antiquity — to loiter about the n 
tic — to meditate on the falling tower — to escape 
irt, from the common-place realities of the pret 
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mals degeDerated in America, and man among the num- 
ber. A great man of Europe, thought I, must therefore 
be as superior to a great man of America, as a peak of 
the Alps to a highland of the Hudson ; and in this idea I 
yfis confirmed, by observing the comparative importance 
and swelling magnitude of many English travellers among 
us, who , I was assured , were very little people in their ■. 
own country. I will visit this land of wonders, thought 
I, and see the gigantic race from which I am degene- 
rated. 

It has been either my good or evil lot to have my roving 
passion gratified. I have wandered through different 
countries, and witnessed many of the shifting scenes of 
life. I cannot say that I have studied them with the eye 
of a philosopher; but rather with the sauntering gaze 
with which humble lovers of the picturesque stroll from 
the window of one print-shop to another; caught, some- 
times by the jlelineations of beauty, sometimes by the 
distortions of caricature, and sometimes by the loveliness 
of landscape. As it is the fashion for modern tourists to 
travel pencil'^ hand; and bring home their port-folios 
filled with sketches, I am disposed to get up a few for 
the entertainment of my friends. When , however, I look 
over the hints and memorandums I have taken down for 
the purpose , my heart almost fails me at finding how my 
idle humour has led me aside from the great objects 
studied by every regular traveller who would make a 
hook. I fear I shall give equal disappointment with an 
unlucky landscape painter, who had travelled on the 
continent, but, following the bent of his vagrant inclina- 
tion, had sketched in nooks, and corners, and by-places. 
His sketch-book was accordingly crowded with collages, 
and obscure ruins ; but he hud neglected to paint St Pe-^ 
ter's, or the Coliseum ; the cascade of Terni , or the bay 
of Maples ; and had not a single glacier or volcano in his 
vhole polleetion. 
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cloud in the horizon, it seemed as if I had closed one 
Tolume of the world and its concerns, and had time 
for meditation, before I opened another. That land, too, 
now Tanishing from my view, which contained all that 
was most dear to me in life ; what vicissitudes might occur 
' in It — what changes might take place in me, before I * 
should visit it again ! l^ho oan tell, when he sets forth to ' 
wander, whither he may be driven by the uncertain cui^ 
rents of existence; or when he may return; or whether it 
may ever be his lot to revisit the scenes of his child« 
hood? 

I said that at sea all is vacancy ; I should correct the 
expression. To one given to daydreaming, and* fond of 
losing himself in reveries, a sea voyage is full of subjects 
for meditation ; but then they are the wonders of the deep, 
and of the air, and rather tend to abstract the mind from 
worldly themes. I delighted to loll over te quarter-railing, . 
or climb to the maintlDp'^ )&f acalm day, and -muse for "•• 
hours together on the tranquil bosom of a summer's sea; 
to gaze upon the piles of golden clouds just peering above 
the horizon, fancy them some fairy realms, and people 
them with a creation of my own ; — to watch the gentle 
undulating billows, rolling their silver volumes, as if to die 
away on those happy shores. 'r. 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security and 
awe with which I looked down , from my giddy height , on 
the monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols. Shoals 
of porpoises tumbling about the bow of the ship ; the 
grampus slowly heaving his huge form above the surface ; 
or the ravenous shark, darting, like a spectre, through 
the blue waters. My imagination would conjure up all 
that I had heard or read of the watery world beneath me; 
of the finny herds that roam its fathomless valleys; of 
the shapeless monsters that lurk among the very founda- 
tions of the earth; and of those wild phantasms that swell 
the tales of fishermen and sailors. 

Sometimes a distant sail, ^liditi^iV'Jivw^^^ii^^^ ^'^^ 
ocean , wouid be another \beme olV^'e «^«s.cNsS:«a5s^- ^?2«s 
iaterestiog this fragment oi a vioM, \ka&\ft^v«v^^^ ^«^ 



tiiosc scultered portions of tlie human race , b 
h nature seemed to have thrown an insurmoi 
ier. 

'e one doy descried some shapeless object drif 
stance. At sea , every thing that breaks the 
of the surroundin*^- expanse attracts attenlic 
ed ta be the mast of a ship that must have beei 
ly wrecked ; for there were the remains of hai 
s, by which some of the crew had fastened then 
is spar, to prevent their being washed off 1 
8. There was no trace by which the name of th 
I be ascertained. The wreck had evidently < 
t for many months ; clusters of shelUfish had fai 
t it, and long sea-^weeds flaunted at its sides, 
e, thought I, is the crew? Their struggle ha 
over -^ they have gone down amidst the roar j 
est — their bones he whitening among the cave 
ecp. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, bavec 
them , and no one can tell the story of their 
sighs have been wafted after that ship! what pi 
d up at the desertftd (ir#»siH*» nf i»/\«»«i ts — 
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U one of those sudden storms that ^'ill sometimes break iu 
upou the serenity of a summer voyage. As we sat round 
the dull light of a lamp in the cabin, that made the gloom 
more ghastly, every one had his tale of sliipwreck and 
disaster. 1 was particularly struck with a short one related 
by the captain. 

^'As I was once sailing,*' said he, *'in a fine stout 
ship, across the banks of Newfoundland, one of thpsa^ 
heavy fogs that prevail in those parts rendered it impose 
fiibleforus to see fara-head even in the day-time; but a| 
uight the weather was so thick that we could not distint 
guish any object at twice the length of the ship. I kepf 
lights at the mast head, and a constant watch forward tg 
look out for fishing smacks, which are accustomed to lie a| 
anchor on the banks. The wind was blowing a smacking 
breeze, and we were going at a great rata through the 
^ater. Suddenly the watch gave tlic alarm of ' a, sail 9r:. 
head!* — r it was scarcely utteredJbefoce we wei^ upoa her. 
She was A small schooneir, at anchor., with her broadside 
towards us. The crew were all asleep , and had neglected 
to hoist a lights 'We struck her just a-mid-ships. The 
force, the size, and weight of our vessel bore her down 
below the waves; we passed over her and were hurried on 
our course. As the crashing wreck was sinking beneath 
us, I had a glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches 
rushing from her cabin; they just started from their beds 
to be swalloved shrieking by the waves> I heard their 
drowning cry mingling with the wind. The blast that 
bore it to our ears swept us out of all farther hearing. I 
shall never forget that cry! It was some time before we 
could put the ship about, she was under such head-way. 
We returned, as nearly as. we could guess, to the place 
where the smack had anchored. We cruised about for 
several hours in the dense fog. We fired signal guns , 
and listened if we might hear tlie halloo of any survivors v 
but all was sileut-=-we never saw or heard any thing of 
them more. » 

J confess these stories , for a Vvfftft > "V^v «^ ^s^A.v^"'^'" 
fme [oEkcies. The 8lOTift.ittCtea36e^Ho!^^^'^^*'8P^* 



jtaggering and pluDging among these roaring ca 
med miraculous that she regained her balani 
rved her buoyancy. Her yards would di| 
rater : her bow was almost buried beneat 
). Sometimes an impending surge appeared 
irwhelm her, and nothi|ng but a dexterous mov 
) helm preserved her irom the shock, 
len I retired to my cabin ; the awfiil scene still 
le. The whistling of the wind through the ri 
led like funeral wailings. The creaking c 
, the straining and groaning of bulk heads, a 
aboured in the weltering sea, were frightful 
rd the waves rushing along 4ie side of the 
)aringin my very ear, it seemed as if Death 
\ round this floating prison , seeking for his ] 
ere starting of a nail, the yawning of a seam , i 
im entrance. 

ne day, however, with a tranquil sea and favo 
i, soon put all these dismal reflections to f 
mpossible to resist the gladdening influence o: 
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There is a volume of associadoDs with the very name. 
It is the land of promise , teeming with every thing of which 
his childhood has heard, or on which his studious years 
have pondered. 

From that time until the moment of arrival, it was 
all feverish excitement. The ships of war, that prowled 
like guardian giants along the coast; the headlancb of Ire- 
land, stretching out into the channel; the Welsh moun- 
tains, towering into the clouds; all were objects of intense 
interest. As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitred 
the shores with a telescope. My eye dwelt with delight 
on neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and green 
grass plots. 1 saw the mouldering ruin of an abbey over- 
run with ivy, and the taper spire of a village church 
rising (torn the brow of a neighbouring hill — all were • 
characteristia of England. 

The tide and wind were so favourable that the ship 
was enabled to come at once to the pier. It was thronged 
with people ; some , idle lookers-on , others eager ex- 
pectants of friends or relatives. I could distinguish the 
merchant to whom the ship was consigned. I knew him 
by bis calculating brow and restless air. His hands were 
thrust into his pockets; he was whistling thoughtfully, 
and walking to and frg^, a small space having been ac- 
corded him by the crowd, in deference to his temporary 
importance. There were repeated cheerings and saluta- 
tions interchanged between the shore and the ship, as 
friends happened to recognize each other. I parti- 
culariy noticed one young woman of humble dress , 
but interesting demeanour. She was leaning forward 
from among the crowd; her eye hurried over the ship 
as it ncared the shore, to catch some wished-for coun- 
tenance. She seemed disappointed and agitated ; when I 
heard a faint voice call her name. — It was .Xrom a poor 
sailor who had been ill all the voyage, and had excited 
the sympathy of every one on board. When the weather 
was fine, his messmates had ftpT^^dv^xsk^vsv^s^^si^^^)'^^^^ 
deck ia the shade, but of \a\ft kU VJiVu^»>a»^ ^^'^^f^^i;;. 
tbat he bad taken to bit Yi«mmocV,4^^ w^^^w^*®- 



i in silent agony. 

1 now was hurry and buslle. The meetings 
itance — the greetings of friends — the consult 
jn of business. I alone was solitary and idle, 
iend to meet, no cheering to receive. 1 st 
the land of my forefathers — but fell that I 
gcr in the land. * 

■ -m 

ROSCOE, 



In the service of mankind to be 



A guardian god below ; still to employ 
The miud's brave ardour in heroic aims , 
Such as may raise us oV r the grovelling herd. 
And make as shine for evel^--lhat is life. 

*■• Thomsok. 

le of the Grst places to which a stranger is tak 
pool is the Athenjeum. It is established on a I 
udieious plan; it contains a good library, and sp 
ogroom, and is the great literary resort of the 
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wasting thongbt had been busy there, yet his eye still bea- 
med with the fire of a poetic soul. There was something 
in his whole appearance that indicated a being of a diffe- 
rent order from the bustling race around him. 

I inquired his name, and was informed that it. was 
RoscoB. I drew back with an involuntary feeling of vene- 
ration. This^ then, was an author of celebrity ; this i^i 
one of those men, whose voices have gone forth to the ends 
of the earth ; wi|h whose minds I have communed even in 
the solitudes of America. Accustomed , as we are in our 
country, to know European writers only by their works, 
we cannot conceive of them, as of other men, engrossed * 
by trivial or sordid pursuits, and josthng ^vith the crowd 
of common minds in the dusty paths of life. They pass 
before AMf imaginations like superior beings, radiant with 
the emSitious of their owa genius , and surrounded by a 
halo of lilerary glory. ,♦, 

To find, therefore, tlie elegant historian of the Medici, 
mingling among the busy sons of trafHc , at first shocked 
my poetiq^l ideas ; but it is from the very circumstances 
and sitaation in which he had been placed, that Mr Ros- 
coe derives his highest claims to admiration. It is inte- 
resting to notice how some minds seem almost %■ create 
themselves , springing up under every disadvantage , and 
working their solitary but irresistible way through a thous- 
and obstacles. Nature seems to delight in disappointing 
the assiduities of art, with which it woi|ld rear legitimate 
dulness to maturity ; and to glory in the vigour and luxu- 
riance of her chance productions. She scatters the seeds 
of genius to the winds, and though some may perish 
^ong the stony places of tlie world, and some be choked 
By the thorns and brambles of early adversity, yet others 
will now and then strike root even in the clefts of the 
rock, struggle bravely up into sunshine , and spread over 
tl^ir sterile birthplace all the beauties of vegetation. 

Such has been the case with Mr Roscoe. Born in a 
place apparently ungenial to the growth of literary talent; 
in the very market-place of trade*, m\ho\iX. fei«\>a»ft A^vsSc^ 
cQatKxioDSf or patronage *, Beli-^tom^Vi^^^^^VwsAXaostf^'k 



miDcnt as are his literary merits , he is b< 
the many distinguished authors of this intell 
T]iey, however, in general, live but for the 
or their own pleasures. Their private h: 
no lesson to tlie world, or, perhaps, a hi 
of human frailty and inconsistency. At h 
prone to steal away from the bustle and ton 
busy existence; to indulge in the selfishn 
ea^; and to revel in scenes of mental, but 
loyment. 

Mr Roscoe , on the contrary, has claime 
iocorded privileges of talent. He has shut 
no garden of tliought, nor elysiam of fancy; 
forth into the highways and thoroughfares o 
)lanted bowers by the way side, for the r 
he pilgrim and the sojourner, and has open 
ains, where the labouring man may turn a 
lust and heat of the day, and drink of the 1 
>f knowledge. T^re is a « daily beauty in 
vhich mankind may meditate and grow bette 
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OQ hours and seasons snatcbed firom the pursuit of worldly 
interests, by intelligeat and public-spirited individuals. 

He iiiNl shown how much may be done for a place in 
hours of leisure by one master spirit, and how completely 
it can give, its own impre^to surrounding objects. Like 
his own Lorenzo De* Medioi , on whom he seems to have 
fixed his eye as on a pure model of antiquity, he has in- 
terwoven the history of his life with Ihe history of his na- 
tive town, ani has made the foundations of its fame the 
monuments of his virtues. Wherever you go in Liverpool, 
you perceive traces of his footsteps in all that is elegant and 
liberal He found the tide of wealth flowing merely in the 
channels of traffic ; he ha^ diverted from it invigorating riUs 
to refresh the gardens of literature. By his owq. example 
and cgatnnt exertions he has effected that umon of com- 
merjcaiiu the intellectual pursuits, so eloquently reeom- 
mended in one of his latest writings : (1) and has practical- 
ly proved how beautifully they may be brought to hanno- 
nize, and to (>enefit each other. The noble institutions 
for literary and scientific purposes, which reflect such cre- 
dit on Liverpool, and artf^ving such an impulse to the 
public mind, have mostly been originated, and have all 
been effectively promoted, by Mr Roscoe; and when we 
consider the rapidly increasing opulence and magnitude of 
that town , which promises to vie in commercial importance 
with the metropolis, it will be perceived that in awakening 
an anbition of mental improvement among itsinhabilints, 
he has effected a great benefit to the cause of British li- 
terature. 

In America , we know Mr Roscoe only as the author — in 
Liverpool he is spoken of as the banker ; and I was told 
of his having been unfortunate in business. I could not 
pity him , as I heard some rich men do. I considered him 
far above the reach of my pily. Those who live only for 
the world, and in the world, may be cast down by the 
frowns of adversity; but a man like Roscoe U \i<^^ V^ W 
overcome by the reverses of foTlune. tVkfc^ ^ci\«sX ^kvs^ 

(ij Addregg on the opening of th« lAvcxpwA \u'9^^vo^^»"^• 



fD. The solitude of »uch a mind is its sta 
BDJoyment. It is then visited by those ele^ 
ons which are the proper aliment of noble s* 
like manna I sent h*om hea?eai in the wild 
rorld. 

bile my feelings were yet alive on the subjec 
irtune to light on further traces of Mr Roscoi 
{ out with a gentleman, to view the environs 
[i^irhen he turned off, through agate, into 
nted grounds. After riding a short distanc 
I a spacious mansion of free-stone, built iu th 
It was ftot in the purest taste, yet it had 
ace, aud the situation ws^ delightful. A 
d away from it, studded tMth clumps of tre< 
1 as to break a soft fertile country into a ^ 
capes. The Mersey was seen winding a bi 
of water through an expanse of green mead 
! the Welsh mountains^ blended with clouds; 
nto distance, bordered the horizon. 
ttt was Roscoe*s favourite residence during tl 
rosperity. It had been the seat of elegant h 
iterary retirement. The house was now s 
ted. I saw the windows of the study, whii 
non the soft sci^nnrv T havp. mentioned. Thr 
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had consisted of scarce and foreupn books , from many 
oi which he had drawn the malenUs for his Italian his- 
tories. R had^ passed under the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer, and was dispersed about the country. The 
good people of the vicinity thronged like wreckers to get 
some part of the noble vessel Ihat had been driven on shore. 
Did such a scene admit of ludicrous associations, we 
might imagine something whimsical in this strange irrup- 
tion into the regions of learning. Pigmies rummaging the 
armoury of a giant , and contending for the possession of 
weapons which they could not wield. We might pic- 
ture to ourselves some knot of speculators, liebating with 
calculating brow ovor the quaint binding and illuminated 
margin of an obsolete author; of the' air of intense, but 
baffled sagacity, with which some successful purchaser 
attempted to dive into the black-letter bargain he had 
secured. 

It is a beautiful incident it the story of Mr RojBipoe's 
misfortunes, and one which cannot fail to interest t^e 
studious mind, tdat the parting v,ix\\ his books seems to 
have been the only circumstance that could provoke the 
notice of his muse. The scholar only knows how dear 
these silent, yet eloquent, companions of pure tlioughts 
and innocent hours become in the season of adversity. 
When all that is worldly turns to dross around us, these 
only retain their steady value. When friends grow cold , 
and the converse of intimates languishes into vapid civi- 
lity and common-place, these only continue the unaltered 
countenance of happier days , and cheer us with that true 
friendship which never deceived hope, nor deserted 
sorrow. 

I do not wish to censure; but, surely, if llie people of 
Liverpool had been properly sensible of what was due 
to Mr lloscoc and themselves, his library would never 
have been sold. Good worldly reasons may, doubtless, 
be given for tlie circumstance, which it would be difTicuIt to 
combat with others that might seem merely fanciful ; but ' 
it certainly appears to me such an opportunity as seldom 
occurs, of cheering a noble mind sVx\x^'^vw|^"'qkAss\ \»»»- 
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fortunes, by one of the most delicate, but most expressive 
tokens of public sympathy. It is difficult, however, tc 
estimate a man of genius properly who is daily before 
our eyes. He .becomes mingled and ccJbfounded witl: 
other men. His great qualities lose their novelty, and 
we become too familiar vnth the common materials 
which form the basis even of the loftiest character. Som< 
of Mr Roscoe's townsmen may regard him merely as a 
man of business; others as a poUtician; all find him en- 
gaged like themselves in ordinary occupations, and sur- 
passed, perhaps, by themselves on some points of worl- 
dly wisdom. Even that amiable and unostentatious sim- 
plicity of character, which gives the nameless grace tc 
real excellence , may cause him to be undervalued b] 
some coarse minds , who do not know that true worth it 
always void. of glare and,, pretension. But the man o: 
letters, who speaks of Liverpool, speaks of it as tlie resi- 
dence of Roscoe. — The intelligent traveller who visits il 
inquires where Roscoe is to bQ seeji. — He his the literar) 
landmark of the place , indicating its exiltence to the dis- 
tant scholar. — ^He is, like Pompey's column at Alexandria, 
towering alone in classic dignity. 



The following sonnet, addressed by Mr Roscoe to his 
books on parting with them , u allnded to in the prece- 
ding article. If any thing can add effect to the pure 
feeling and elevated thought here displayed, it is the 
conviction , that the whole is no effusion of fancy , but a 
faithful transcript firom the writer's heart. 

TO MY BOOKS. 

As one who , destined from his friends to part. 
Regrets his loss, but hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse and enjoy their smile , 

And tempers as he may affliction's dart; 

Thus, loved associates, chiefs of elder art. 
Teachers ofmsdom, who could once begavVe 
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My tedious hours , and lighten every toil , 
I DOW resign you; nor with fainting heart; 

For pass a few ^ort years, or days, or hours. 
And ha]l^ier seasons may their dawn tinfi^. 
And all your sacred f^owsfaip restore : ' 

When, finsed from earth, unlimited its powers, . ■ 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold^ . 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 



THE WIFE. 

The treararet of tke deep an not sopredous 
As are the conceafd conodTorts of a man 
Lock'd np in woman's love. I scent the air 
Of Uessinga; when I eome but near the house. 
What a delicioos breath marriage sends forth.... 
The violet bed's not sweeter. 

MlBOLITOir. ' 

I hflnre often had occasion to remark the fortitude witli 
which women sustain the most overwhelming reverses of 
fortune. Those disasters which hreak down the spirit of 
a man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth 
all the energies of the softer sex, and give such intrepi- 
dity and elevation to their character, that at times it 
approaches to sublimity. Nothing can be more touching 
than to behold a soft and tender female , who had been 
all weakness and dependence I and alive to every trivial 
roughness , while treading the prosperous paths of life , 
suddenly rising in mental force to be the comforter and 
supporter of her husband under misfortune , and abiding, 
with unshrinking firmness , the bitterest blasts of adver- 
sity. 

As the vine, which has long twised its graceful foliage 
about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, 
when the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling 
round it with its caressing teYidnV&^ «xv\ XswA^ '^^ '"^^ 
shattered boughs; so is it beau\il\]\V} ^^c«^^ ^'^ ^^^^'^ 
dence, tbstt woman , ^l\o I* i!tie tBKte ^c^««^«s^ ""^ 



kV' » « 



vith cuthusiasm, « than lo have a wife and 
f you are jirosperous , there they are to shai 
Mjrity ; if oilierwise , lliere they are to coi 
ind , indeed , I liave observed ihat a marriec 
Dto misfortune is more apt to retrieve his 
be world than a single one ; partly because 
dmulated to exertion by the necessities of 
nd beloved beings who depend upon him for 
ut chiefly because his spirits arc sootlied anc 
omcstic endearments , and his self respect k 
nding , thai tliough all abroad is darkness a 
on , yet there is still a little world of love a 
hich he is tlie monarch. 'Whereas a single 
I run to waste and self-neglect ; to fancy bin 
id abandoned , and his heart to fall to rui. 
;scrted mansion, for want of an inhabitant. 
Tliesc observations call to mind a little doro 
which I was once a witness. My intimate 1 
! , had married a beautiful and accomplishcc 
d been brought up in tlic midst of fashic 
io had . it is tni'^ - "^^ f.%»»f.i«« u--* ^^ • 
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ber the delight; and how, in the midst of applause ^ her 
eye would still turn to him, as if there alon^ she sought 
favour and acceptance. When leaning on his arm , her 
slender form contrasted finely with his tall manly person.- 
The fond conflding air with which she looked up to him . 
seemed to call forth a flush of triumphant pride and che- * 
Fishing tenderness, as if he doated on his lonely burthen 
for its very helplessness. Never did a couple set forward 
on the flowery path of early and well-suited marriage with 
a fairer prospect of felicity. 

It was tho misfortune of my friend, however^ to have 
embarked his property in large speculations ; and he bad 
not been marrisd many months , when , by a succession of ■"" 
sudden disasters, it was swept frbm him, and, he found 
himself reduced almost to penury. For a tin^ he kept his 
situation to himself, and went about, with a haggard coun- 
tenance , and a breaking heart, kis life was but a pro- 
tracted agony ; and what rendered it more insupportable 
was the necessity of keeping up a smile in the presence of 
his wife ; for he could not bring himself to ^overwhelm her 
with the news. She saw, however, with the quick eyes of 
affection , that all was not well with him. She marked hb 
altered looks and stifled sighs , and was not to be deceived 
by his sickly and vapid attempts at cheerfulness. She - 
tasked all her sprightly powers and tender blandishments 
to win him back to happiness: but she only drove the 
arrow deeper into his soul. The more he saw cause to 
love her, the more torturing was the thought that he was . 
soon to make her \vrclchcd. A little while, thought hc^ 
and the smile will vanish from that cheek — the song will 
die away from those lips — the lustre of those eyes will be 
quenched with sorrow; and the happy heart, which now 
beats lightly in that bosom, will be weighed down like mine, 
by the cares and miseries of the world. 

At length he came to me one day, and related his whole 
situation in a tone of the deepest despair. When I had 
heard him through, I inquired, ** Do«& "^CAst ^Si^Vj^ssssv 
all this?"— At the question Vie>iUTsX.\xv\tt^\i^^wc^ ^\Vi'»s.'^>. 
/'For Cod's sake 1 " cried he , "U ^oxxVax^^^^ ^^^"^ ^\x^»»^- 



soften tbefaanliesi iiui..q.. 
nelf of the comforts of her sympathy ; ana u 
t, but tbo endangering the only bond that 
irts together — an unreserved community of th< 
ling. She will soon perceive that something i 
3ying upon your mind ; and true love will not 1 
've ; it feels undervalued and outraged, when 
rrows of those it loves are concealed from it. " 
'*Oh, but, my fried ! to think what a blow I s 
» all her future prospects — how I am to strike 
)ul to the earth, by telling her that her husbanc 
ar ! that she is to forego all the elegancies of lif 
ileasures of society — to shrink with me into ind 
>bscurity ! To tell her that I have dragged her 
ihe sphere in which she might have continued 
constant brightness — the light of every eye— the 
of every heart !— How can she bear poverty ? s? 
brought up iu all the refinements of opulence, 
she bear neglect ? she has been tlie idol of 80( 
il will break her heart — ^it will break her heai 
» «ow his crief was eloquent , and I let it h 

•" - -Ards. When 1 
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friends , who will not think the worse of you for being 
less splendidly lodged : and surely it does not require a 
palace to be happy writh Mary — » 

« I could be bappy with her, » cried he, convulsively, 
« in a hovel ! — ^I could go down with her into poverty and 

the dust ! — I could — I could God bless her! — God 

bless her ! » cried he , bursting into a transport of grief 
and tenderness. ' 

« And believe me, my (riend , » said I, stepping up , 
and grasping him warmly by the hand, « believe me she 
can be the same with you. Ay, more : it will be a sour- 
ce of pride and triumph to her — ^it . will * call forth all 
the' latent energies and fervent sympathies of her nature ; 
for she will rejoice to prove that she loves you for your- 
self. There is in every true woman's heart a spark of 
heavenly fire, which' lies dormant in the broad daylight 
of prosperity; but which kindles up, and beams and 
biases in tlie dark hour of adversity. No man knows what 
the wife of his bosom is — no man knows what a miniAe- 
ring angel she is — until he has gone with her through the 
fiery trials of this world. ■» 

There was something in the eamestnoss of my manner, 
and the figurative style of my language, that caught the 
excited imagination of Leslie. I knew the auditor I had 
to deal with ; and following up the impression I had made, 
I finished by persuading him to go home and unburden 
his sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, I felt 
some little solicitude for the result. Who can calculate 
on the fortitude of one whose whole life has been a round 
of pleasures? Her gay spirits might revolt at the dark 
downward path of low humility suddenly pointed out be- 
fore her, and might cling to the sunny regions in which 
they had hitherto revelled. Besides, ruin in fashionable 
life is accompied by so many galling mortifications , to 
which in other ranks it is a stranger, — In short, I could 
not meet Leslie the neiLt moTik\vi% >«\3^wvX w^-^x^i'^Cttsss^* 
He had made the dificlosuTe. 
« And how did slie beat \\?, * »*^ 



w^x. outicis HO loss 01 accustomed convenie 
gancics. When we come practically to e 
sordid cares , its paltry wants , its petty h 
then will be the real trial. » 

<c But , » said I , « now that you have 
seTerest task , that of breakinsr it to her, tl 
let the world into the secret the better. Ti 
may be mortifying ; but then it is a single 
soon over : whereas you otherwise sflffer it , 
tion , every hour in the day. It is not pove 
as pretence , that harasses a ruined man-r- 
betweeu a proud mind and an empty purse-^ 
up a hollow show that must soon come to an 
the courage to appear poor, and you disam 
its sharpest sting. » On this point I found Le 
prepared. He had no false pride liimself , a 
ndfe, she was only anxious to conform to t 
brtunes.. 

Some days afterwards he called upon me in 
le had disposed of his dwelling-house, and ti 
'.ottage in the country, a few miles from towi 
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bad been all day superintending its arrangement. Mj 
feelings had become strongly interested in the progress of 
this family story, and, as it was a fine evening, I oQered 
to accompany him. 

He was wearied witfi the fatigues of the day, and , as 
we walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. 

« Poor Mary ! » at length broke, with a heavy sigh , 
from his lips. 

« And what of her? » asked I : « has any thing hap< 
penedtoher?» 

<c What, w said he, darting an impatient glance, « is it 
nothing to be reduced to this paltry situation — to be caged 
in a miserable cottage — to be obliged to toil almost in the 
menial concerns of her wretched habitation ? » 

<c Has she then repined at the change ? » 

M Repined ! she has been nothing but sweetness and 
good humour. Indeed, she seems in better spirits than 
I have ever known her; she has been to me all love , 
and tenderness , and comfort ! » 

M Admirable girl ! » exclaimed I. « You call yourself 
poor, my friend; you never were so rich — you never 
Knew the boundless treasures of excellence you possessed 
in that woman. » 

« Oh! but, my friend, if this first meeting at tlie 
cottage were over, I think I couid then be comfortable. 
But this is her first day of real experience ; she has been 
introduced into a humble dwelling — she has been em- 
ployed all day in arranging its miserable equipments — s|m . 
has , for the first time , known the fatigues of domestic ^ , 
employment — she has, for the first time , looked round 
her on a home destitute of eveiy thing elegant, — almost 
of every thing convenient ; and may now be sitting down, 
exhausted and spiritless, brooding over a prospect of 
future poverty, v 

There was a degree of probability in this picture that I 
could not gainsay, so we walked on in silence. 

After turning from the main road u\) a i\as\o^ V'»sv^ ^^^ 
tliickly shaded with forest trees as \o ^vs^iSx^^^^ss^^Na 
aif of seclusioa, we ca»e-Hi sigUl oi \Vi«i co\.\5\%^« V.^"^^ 



ir, and on the grass piuiA.. 
pened upon a footpath that vrouna iu>^. 
bery to the door. Just as we approached, 
mnd of music — ^Leslie grasped my arm ; va 
istened. It was Mary's voice singing, in ( 
oost touching simplicity, a little air of wl 
}and was peculiarly fond, 
felt Leslie's hand tremble on my arm. He 
rard to hear more distinctly. His step mad< 
the gravel walk. A bright beautiful face glai 
the window and vanished — a light footstep wa; 
id Mary came tripping forth to meet us : she 
retty rural dress of white; a few wild flowers * 
id in her fine hair ; a fresh bloom was on her c 
hole countenance beamed with smiles — I 
3en her look so lovely. 

« My dear Geoi^e , » cried she , « I am s 
re come! I have been watching and watch; 
ad running down the lane , and looking 
ve set out a table under a beautiful tre( 
^ I've been gathering some of t 
- •-*%«, vou are fond 
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A rOSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEORICH KHICRERBOCKKR. 

■)» 

By Woden* God of Saxons , 

From whence comes Wensday , that is Wodensday, 

Truth is a thing that ever 1 will keep 

Unto thy Ike day in which I creep into 

My sepulchre 

CAaTWaiGBT. 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must 
remember tlie Kaatskill mouatains. They are a dismem- 
bered branch of the great Appalachian family /and are 
seen away to the west of the river, swelling up to a noble 
height, and lording it over the surrounding country. 
Every change of season, every change of weather, indeed 
every hour of the day, produces some change in the 
magical hues and shapes of dieie mountains, and they 
are regarded by all the good wives, far^ and near, as 
perfect barometers. Wheiv the weather, is fair and 
settled, they are dothed in blue- and pucple, and print 
their bold outlines on the eleai^eyenin^^sky; but some- 
times, when the rest of tha- landscape is cloudless, they 
will gather a hood of grey vapours about their summits, 
which , in the last cayft of the setting sun , will glow and 
light up like ft crown of gloi^;. 

At the foot of these &icy mountains, the voyager may 
have descried the Ug|it smoke cuiiing up from a village, 
whose fihingle-ieooli gleam among the trees , just where the 
blue tints ofthe-wpland melt away into the fresh green of 
the neftfey-hwd^cape. h is a little village of great antiqui- 
ty, having been foundied by some of theDuth colonists, in 
the cariy time»of the province, just about the beginnig of 
the government of the good Peter Stuyvesant , ( may he 
rest in peace! ) and {here were some of the houses of the 
original settlers standing within a few ^eax^ ^ V^n^ vSv. 
small yellow bricks brought ttom lio\\«L^^ , V^?*^^^^^"^'*^^^ 
windows aad gable fronts, autmoxxtAa^ ^>3^ >*«Ka:^«ss- 

In that same village , and in oae oi xVe%e ^«Tt* 



iia. lie iniieriicu, hwm^.^-,- 
laracler of his ancestors. I have observed i 
simple good-natured man ; he was , moreov 
oighbour, and an obcdieot hen-pecked lius 
eed, to the latter ourcuinstance might be 
icekness of spirit which gained liim sue] 
lopularit)-; for those men are most apt to be 
lUd conciliating abroad, who are under th 
)f shrews at home. Their tempers, doubtle 
lered pliant aud malleable in the fier} furnace 
ribulation , and a curtain lecture is worth all 
iu the world for teaching the virtues of p. 
long suffering. A termagant wife may, tfa 
some respects, be considered a tolerable b 
if so. Rip Van >Vinklc was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is that he was a great favourite 
tlie good wives of the village, who, as usi 
amiable sex, took his part in all family squ 
never failed , whenever they talked those mr 
their evening gossipings , to lay all the bla 
Yau 'Winkle. The children of the village 
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he from the want of assiduity or perseverance ; for he 
would sit on a wet rock , with a rod as long and heavy as 
a Tartar's lance, and iish all day without a murmur, 
even though he should not be encouraged by *'a single 
nibble. He would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder 
for hours together , trudging through woods and swamps , 
and up hill and down dale , to shoot a few squinrels or 
wild pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a neigh- 
bour even in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man 
at all country frolics for husking Indian corn, or building 
stone fences ; the women of the village , loo , used to employ 
him to run their errands, and to do such little odd jobs as 
their less obliging husbands would not do for them. — 
In a word , Rip was ready to attend to any body's business 
but his own ; but as to doing family duty , and keep^ 
his farm in order , he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his 
farm ; it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in 
the whole country ; every thing about it went wrong , and 
would go wrong, in spite of him. His fences were cou- 
tinually falling to pieces ; his cow would either go astray, 
or get among tlie cabbages; weeds were sure to grow 
quicker in his fields than any where else; the rain always 
made a point of setting in just as he had some out-door 
work to do ; so that though his patrimonial estate had 
dwindled away under his management , acre by acre , 
until there was little more left than a mere patch of Indian 
corn and potatoes , yet it was the worst 'conditioned farm 
in the neighbourhood. 

His childr«o , too , were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten 
in liis own likeness, promised to inherit the habits, with 
the old clotlies , of his father. He was generally seen 
trooping like a colt at his mother's heels, equipped in a 
pair of his father's cast-off galligaskins , which he had 
much ado to hold up with oue Uaiw^^ ^^ \s,^\\ft.\^^ ^sjr.'^ 
her train ia had weather. 
nip Van Winkle, howe\CT , vi;ia ow^ ^"^""^^"^^v^fi 
mortals y of foolish, well-oiVed ^v^*^^^"^** 



aid or did was sure to produce a torrent of h< 
[uence. Rip had but one way of replyin 
ures of the kind , and that , by frequent u 
im into a habit. lie shrugged his shoulders 
head , cast up his eyes , but said nothing 
fever , always provoked a fresh volley from 
iiat he was fain to draw off his forces , and 
outside of die house — the only side which , 
ongs to a hen-pecked husband. 
iUp's sole domestic adherent was his dog W 
i as much hen-pecked as his master ; for E 
nkle regarded them as companions in idien 
30 looked upon Wolf with an evil eye , as t 
his master's going so often astray. True i 
points of spirit befitting an honourable doi 
courageous an animal as ever scoured the wo 
lat courage can withstand the ever-during and 
ig terrors of a woman-s tongue ? The mon 
tered the house his crest fell , his tail droof 
ound or curled between his legs , he sneal 
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held its sessions on a bench before a small inn , desi- 
gnated by a' rubicund portrait of His Majesty George the 
Third. Here they used to sit in tlie shade of a long lazy 
summer's day, talking listlessly oVer village gossip, or 
telling endless sleepy stories about notliing. Bu( it would 
have been worth any statesman's money to haVe heard 
the profound discussions that sometimes took place, 
when by chance an old newspaper fell into their hands 
from some passing traveller. How solemnly they would 
listen to the contents, as drawled 'out by Derrick Van 
Bummel , the schoolmaster , a dapperlearned little man , ^ 
who was not to be daunted by the most gigantic word 
in tlie dictionary f and how sagely they would deli- 
berate upon pjoblic events some months after they had 
taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely controlled 
by Nicholas Yedder, a patriarch of the village, and 
landlord of the idn , at the door of which he took his seat 
from morning till night , just moving sufGcieiitly to 
avoid the sun and keep in the shade of a large tree ; so ^ 
that the neighbours could tell the hour by hi| move- 
ments as accurately as by a sun-dial. It is true , he was 
rarely heard to speak , but smoked his pipe incessantly. 
His adherents, Cowever ( for every great man has his adhe- 
rents ), perfectly understood him, and knew how to gather 
his opinions. When any thing that was read or related 
displeased him, he was observed to smoke his pipe vehe- 
mently, and to send forth short, frequent, and angry 
puffs; but when pleased, he would inliale the smoke 
slowly and tranquilly , and emit it in light and placid 
clouds ; and sometimes taking the pipe from his mouth , 
and letting the bragrant vapour curl a}K)ut his nose, would 
gravely nod his head in token of perfect approba- 
tion. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at 
length routed by his termagant wife , who would €>\vd$i&vJc\ 
break in upon the tranquillity oi \\\fe ^aweojJt^a.^ •» ^^^ 
call the members all lo nau^hl *, wo\ ^^ "^^^"^ ^'^^^^ 
penoaage , JVicholaa Yeddet WioiaftV^ , «s.ct^^ ^^^ r*^ 



i wallet "ivdlh Won , wnii wuum *iv. ^j^i 

low-sufferer in perteculion. " PoorSVolf," 
jr," thy mistress leads thee a dog's life of it; 
ind , ilfty lad, whilst I live thou shalt never wai 
stand by thee ! ** Wolf would wag his 1 
istfully in his master's face , and if dogs can 
k'erily believe he reciprocated the sentiment w 
3art. 

In a long* ramble of the kind on a fine auti 
ip had unconsciously scrambled to one of t 
arts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was a 
ourite sport of squirrel shooting , and the stil 
lad echoed and re-echoed with tlie reports • 
'anting and fatigued , he threw himself, late i 
lOon, on a green knoll, covered with moiyitai 
hat crowned the brow af a precipice. From 
between the trees he could overlook all the lov 
or many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at 
Jie lordly Hudson , far , far below him , mo^ 
silent but majestic course , with the reflection 
cloud , or the sail of a lagging bark , here 
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heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the terrors of 
Dame Van "Winkle. 

As he was about to descend , he heard a voice from a 
distance , hallooing, " Rip Van "Winklei^Rip Van Winkle!" 
lie looked around, but could see nothing but a crow 
winging its solitary (light across the mountain. He 
thought his fancy must have deceived him, and turned 
again to descend, when he heard the same cry ring through 
the still evening air; "Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!" 
^■^at the same time Wolf bristled up his back, and giving 
a low growl , skulked to his master's ^ide, looking fear- 
fully down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague appre- 
hension stealing over him; he looked anxiously in the 
same direction, and perceived a strange figure slowly 
toiling up the rocks, and bending under the weight of 
son)ethinghe carried on his back. He was surprised to 
sec any human being in this lonely and unfrequented place, 
but. supposing it to be some one of the neighbourhood 
in need of his assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the 
singularity of the stranger's .ippearance. He was a short ' 
square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a 
grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique Dutch fas- 
hion — a cloth jerkin strapped round the waist — several 
pair of breeches, the outer one of ample volume, decora- 
ted witli rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches at 
the knee. He bore on his shoulder a stout keg , that 
seemed full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach 
and assist him with the load. Though rather shy and 
distrustful of this new acquaintance. Rip complied widi 
his usual alacrity; and mutually relieving each other, 
they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry 
bed of a mountain torrent. As they ascended , Rip every 
now and then heard long rolling peals, like distant thun- 
der, that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather 
cleft, between lofty rocks, toward which their rugged 
path conducted. He paused for au itiaVak\A,\i>^X«vi.Y^^^>i««>% 
it to be the muttenag of one o£ iViosc vc^vvaN.fttvV'^vwv^^- 
showen which often take place ia mo\xTiV»si\v«v^s ^'^'^ 



wuai cuuiu DC loe oojeci oi carrying a Keg ot 
this wild mountain , yet there was something { 
incomprehensible about the unknown, tliat iii 
and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects 
presented themselves. On a level spot in 
(vas a company of odd-looking personages playi 
pins. They were dressed in a quaint outlandis 
some wore short doublets, others jerkins, 
knives in their belts , and most of them had 
breeches, of similar style with that of the guid 
visages , too, were peculiar : one had a large h 
face , and small piggish eyes : the face of anotl 
to consist entirely of nose , and was surmou 
mrhite sugar-loaf hat , set off with a little red c 
They all had beards , of various shapes an* 
There was one who seemed to be the commai 
was a stout old gentleman , with a weather-bej 
enance ; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt an 
ligh-crowned hat and feather, red stockings , 
iceled^shoes , ^ith roses in them. The whole 
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As Rip and liis companion approached them, they sud- 
denly desisted from tlieir play, and stared at him with such 
iixed statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, lack- 
lustre countenance , that his heart turned within him, 
and his knees siaoie together. His companion now 
emptied the contents of the keg into large flagons, and 
made signs to him to wait upon the company. He obeyed 
with fear and trembling ; they quaffed the liquor in pro- 
foundfilcncc, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees, Rip's awe and apprehension subsided. He 
even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste 
the beverage, which he found had much of the flavour 
of excellent Hollands. He was naturally a tliirsty soul, 
and was soon tempted to repeat the draught. One taste 
provoked another ; and he reiterated liis visits to the 
ilagon so often, that at Ic^ngth his senses were overpowered, 
liis eyes swam in his head, his head gradually declined, 
and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll from 
whence he liad first seen the old man of the glen. He 
rubbed his eyes — it was a bright sunny morning. The 
birds were hopping and twittering among the bushes, 
and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure 
mountain breeze. " Surely, " thought Rip, ''I have 
not slept here all night.'* lie recalled the occurrences 
before he fell asleep. The strange man with a keg of 
liquor — the mountain ravine — the wild retreat among the 
rocks — the wo-begone parly at nine-pins — the flagon — 
"Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon! " thought Rip — 
*' what excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle !" 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean 
well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying 
by him, the barrel encrusted witli rust, the lock falling 
ofl', and the fttock worm-eaten. He now suspected that 
tlie grave roysters of the mountain had put a trick upon 
him, and, having dosed him with liquor, had robbed 
him of his gun. Wolf, too, had dUat\j^'axv>i\^ \s\5\. Nnr. 
might have strayed away atlev a WYsxvc't^^- ^^ \tss:V«v^^- 
ne whiaUed after him, and B\\o\i\e^ Vv* vv^w^-j^^^^ ^^ 

TOM. I, * 
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Vinkle." With some difficulty he got dow 
len : he found the gully up which he and his 
lad ascended the preceding evening; but to h 
aent a mountain stream was now foaming 
eapingfrom rock, andlilling the glen with baj 
nurs. He, however, made shift to scramble i 
rorking his toilsome way through thickets of 
iafras,and witch-hazle, and sometiiBes trip; 
SDtangled by the wild grape vines that twisted 
and teodrils from tree <to tree, and spread a 
work-ill his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine 
through the clifTs to the amphitheatre ; but 
inch opening remained. The rocks preset 
impenetrable wall, over which the torrent cai 
in a sheet of featU&iy foam, and fell into a 
baain, black from the shadows of the surroun 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. 
called and whistled after his dog ; be was oi 
by a cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting 
* * — •*.-»•. AvovKiino a ftiinnv ht 
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As he approached the villas:e, he met a numher of 
people, hut none of whom he knew, which somewhat sur- 
prised him, for he bad thouglit himself acquainted with 
erery one in the country round. Their dress, too, was 
of a different fashion from that to which he was accus- 
tomed. They all stared at him with equal marks of sur- 
prise, and whenever they cast eyes upon him, iuTariably 
stroked their chins. The constant recurrence of this 
gesture induced Rip, involuntarily to do the same , when» 
to his astonishment, he found his heard had grown a foot 
long ! 

He had now entered the skirts of the irillage. A troop 
of strange children ran at his heels, hooting after bin, 
and pointing at bis gray beard. The dogs, too, not one 
of which he recognized for an old acquaintance, barked 
at him as he passed. The very village was altered ; it 
was larger and more populous. There were rows of 
houses which he had never seen before, and those which 
had been his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange 
names were over the doors— strange faces at the windows 
— every thing was strange. His mind now misgave him ; 
he began to doubt whether both he and the world around 
hkn were not bewitched. Surely this was his native 
village^ which he had left but the day before. There 
stood the Kaatskill mountains — there ran the silver 
Hudson at a distance— there was every hill and dale 
|iftcisely as it had always been — Rip was sorely per- 
plexed — ** That flagon last night," thought he, <* addled my 
poor head sadly !" 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to 
his own house, which he approached with silent awe, 
expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame 
Van Winkle. He found the house gone to decay — the 
roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and the doors off 
the binges. A half-starved dog that looked like ^olf WM 
skulking about it. Rip called him by name, but tho cor 
snarled, showed his teeth, and paued on. 1^a& "vw^ v^ 
aMnd cut indeed — "My "very Ao^,^ %v^«^ ^^Rw^^^"^ 
'^hu forgottea me !" 
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omeof them broken aad mended with old ha 
icoats, and over the door was painted, *' \ 
lotel, l)y Jonathan DooHttte," Instead of th< 
hat used to shelter the quiet little Dutch i 
here now was reared a tall naked pole, witb 
Ml the top that looked like a red night-cap, and 
luitering a flag, on which was a singular as 
•tars and stripes — all this was strange and in 
ible. He recoguized on the sign, however 
'ace of King George, under which he had smo 
1 peaceful pipe ; but even this was siugularl 
phosed. The red coat was changed for one 
buff, a sword was held in the hand instead 
the head was decok'ated with a cocked hat, 
neath was painted in large characters, Guri 

llTGTOir. 

There was, as usaal, a crowd of folk aboi 
but none that Rip recollected. The very char 
people seemed changed. There was a bus 
disputatious tone about it, instead of the 
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The appearance of Rip , with his long grizzled beai'd , 
his rusty fowliog-piece , his uucoulh dress , and the army 
of women and cliildren that had •gaUiered at his heels , 
BOOD attracted the attention of the tavern politieiaiis. 
Tbey crowded round him , .eyeing him from iicad to foot 
with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and, 
drawing him partly aside, inquired « on which sid« he ^' 
voted? M Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another sh«rt 
but busy little fellow puUed him by the arm, and, rising 
on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, « Whether he was Federal 
or Democrat? » Rip was equally at a loss to comprehend 
the question ; when a knowing, self-important old gentle- 
man , in a sharp cooked hat, made his way through the 
crowd, putting them to the right and left with his elbows 
as he passed, and planting himself before Van Winkle , 
with one anp akimbo , the other resting on his cane , his 
keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were , into his 
very soul , demanded in an austere tone, « what brought 
bun to the election with a gun on his shoulder , and a 
mob at his heels , and whether he meant to breed a riot 
in the village ? w — « Alas ! gentlemen , >» cried Rip , 
•omewfaat dismayed, « I am a poor quiet man, a native of 
the place , and a loyal subject of the king , God bless 
him! >» 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — « A 
lory ! a toiy ! a s|>y ! a refugee ! hustle him ! away with 
him ! » It was with great difficulty that 'the self-important 
man in the cocked hat restored order; and, having 
assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded again of 
the unknown culprit , what he came there for, and whom 
he was seeking ? The poor man humbly assured him 
that he meant no harm , but merely came there in search 
of some of his neighbours , who used to' keep about the 
tavern. 

« Well — ^who are they ? — name tlicm. » 

Rip bethought liimsclf a moment , and inquired , 
« Where's Nicholas Vedder? » 

There was a silence lor a \\VV\e v4V\\<i, ^V^vx ^^^^^-5 
msn replied , in a ibiu \npiu% novcc , «. '^vOKwOcaa.^ 



igain. » 

« Where's Van Bummel , the schoolmaster 

« He went ofT to the wars too, was a grea 
neral , and is now in Congress. » 

Rip's heart died away at hearing of these f 
in bis home and friends, and finding himself t 
the world. Every answer puzzled him too, I 
such enormous lapses of time, and of matte 
could not understand : war — congress — S 
—he had no courage to ask after any more 
cried out in despair, « Does nobody here kc 
Winkle? » 

« Ob , Rip Van Winkle ! » exclaimed ty 
« Oh , to be sure! that's Rip Van Winkle, yoi 
against the tree. » 

Rip looked , and beheld a precise counter{ 
self, as he went up the mountain : apparently 
certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was no 
coofounded. He doubted his own identity, 
he was himself or another roan. In the mid 
wiMerment , the man in the cocked hat demai 
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gun, Qod keeping ihe old fellow from duiog mischief, at 
the Tery suggestioa of whirh the self-important man in 
the cocked hat retired with some procijHtation. At this 
critical moment afresh comely woman pressed through the 
throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded man. She had a 
chubby child in her arms , which, frightened at his lo<^ , 
began to cry. «' Hush> Rip, » crioi she,« hush, you .* 
little fool; the old man wan*t hurt you. » The name of 
the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her voice, alt 
awakened a train of recollections in his mind. « What ia 
your name, my good woman? • asked he. 

«• Judith Gardenier. » 

«• And your father^s name? m^ 

• Ah, poor man, his name was Rip Tan Winkle; it*a 
twenty years since he went away from home with his gun* 
and never has been heard of since— his dog came home 
without him-; but whether he shot himself, or was carriftdl 
away by the Indians , nobody can tell. I was then but a 
little girl. >• 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it 
with a faltering voice : 

« Where's your mother? »» 

Oh , she too had died but a short time since; shebrokt 
a blood vessel in a fit of passion at a New-England pedlar. 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelli- 
gence. The honest man could contain lumself no longer. 
He caught his daughter and her child in his arms. « I ' 
am your father! » — cried he — « "Young Rip Van Winkle 
once — old Rip Van Winkle now 1-— Does nobody know 
poor Rip Van Winkle ? *> 

All stood amazed , until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd , put her hand to her brow, and 
peering under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, 
« Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself! 
Welcome home again, old neighbour— Why^ 'where hava 
you been these twenty long years? » 

Rip's story was soon told, for vVvfc ^Vv<Ck\fc V^^oX'^ ^^«% 
bad been to him but as one ni^V. tVv^ iafcv^c&«!NS% >&c^" 
red whea they heard it , soo^ N>JCTe &<i^^ Va ^Ns^ ^ "*" 



ad. we was a aesccnuau*. u» »uc maw»»«" «• • 
10 wrote one of the earliest accounts of the 
jter was the most ancient inhabitant of the vil 
ill versed in all the wonderful events and tr£ 
e neighlx)urhood. He recollected Rip at once 
borated his story in the most satisfactory mai 
sured the company that it was a fact, handed 
s ancestor the historian, that the Raatskill 
id always been haunted by strange beings, 
finned that the great Hendrick Hudson, th 
ivercr of the river and country, kepi a kind of 
rery twenty years, with his crew of the Half-m 
ermitted in this way to revisit the scenes os his 
id keep a guardian eye upon the river, and iht 
died by his name. Tliat his father liad once 
I their old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins ii 
f the mountain; and that he himself had Ii 
imroer afternoon, the sound of their balls, I 
eals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company 
nd retiu^ed to the more important concerns c 
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worse for Ihe wear and tear of time; and preferred making 
friends among the risoig generation, with whom he soon 
grew into great fiiYour. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at 
that happy age when a man can do nothing with impunity , 
he took his place once more on the bench at the inn door, 
and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, ^ 
and a chronicle of the old tiroes « before the war. » II 
was some time before he coiild get into the regular track 
of gossip, or could be made to comprehend the strange 
events that had taken place during his torpor. Uow that 
there had been a revolutionary war— that the eountry had 
thrown off the yoke of old England — and that , instead of 
being a subject of his Majesty George the Third, he was 
now a free citizen of the United States. Rip , in fact, was 
no politician, the changes of states and empires made but 
littk impression on him ; but there was one species of des- 
potism under which he' hail long groaned , and that was — 
petticoat government. Happily that >vas at an end; he 
had got his neck out of the yoke of matrimooyy and could 
go in and out \vhenever he pleased, without dreading the 
tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name was 
mentioned, however, he shook his head, shrugged his 
shoulders , and cast up liis eyes ; wliich might pass either 
for an expression of resignation to his fate , or joy at his 
deliveraooe. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived 
at Mr Dooliltle's hold. He was observed, at first, to 
vaiyon some Ytoints every time lie told it, which was, 
doubtless, owing to his having so recently awaked. It at 
last settled down precisely to the tale I faiave related , and 
not a man, woman, or child in the neighbourhood, but 
knew it by heart. 8ome always pretended to doubt the 
reidity of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of his 
head , and that this was one point on which he always re- 
mained flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, al- 
most universally gave it full credit. £vea. U\ V\\n& da:<^ ^!qs7\ 
never hew Si thunderstorm o? 9i &\ttiwa« ^VsraftRStt. •s^w3N&. 
fheKaalskill, but they say Heu^ffVcVU^i-^aft^^K^^'^^^ 



vertheless I give it my fall belief, for I know the vici 
I Dutdi settlements to have been very subject to manre 
1 appearances. Indeed , I have heard nuiny stranger i 
la I inlhe villages along the Hudson ; all of which we 
thenticated to admit of a doubt. I have even talked wi 
iukle myself, who , when lost I saw him , was a vei 
1 man, and so perfectly rational and consistent on every 
il I think no conscientious person could refuse to take 
rgain; nay, I have aaen a certificate on the subject ta 
ualry jostioe , and signed with a cross, in the jostice'i 
ituif. TheMory , therefore, is beyond the possibility 

D. K^ 



ENGLISH WRITERS 

ON AMERICA. 

« Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant na 
!T««lf like a strong man after sleep , and shaking hi 
eks : methinks I see her as an eagl^, mewing her mi{ 
id kindiinf her midazzled eyes at the full midday beam. 

MiLTOv oa TBB LiBaarv or tbi 
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blic have less pure informatioQ, or enterjLain.iQQre Diuner- 
ous prejudices^ 

EoglisU traTiBller» are the > best and the worst m the 
world. Where no motives of pride or interest intervene , 
none can equal them for profound and philosophical views 
of society, or faithful and graphical descriptions of exter- 
nal objects; but when either the interest or iieputation of 
their own country comes in collision with that of another, 
they go to the opposite extreme « and forget their usual 
probity and candour, in the indulgence of splenetic remark* 
and an illiberal spirit of ridicule. 

Hence, their travels are more honest and aceurate^ the 
more remote the country described.. I would place impli* 
cit confidence in an EngUshmaa's description of the regiona 
beyond the cataracts of the Nile; of unknown islands ia 
the Yellow Sea; of the interior of India ; or of any other 
tract which other travellers might be apt to picture out 
with. the illusions of their fancies ;.but I.woiil(L.catUi2»usly. 
receive his account of his immediate neighbours » and of 
those nations with which he i& ia habits of most frequent 
intercourse.. However I might be disposed to trust his. 
probity, I dace not trust his prejudices. 

It has also been the peculiar lot of our country to Be 
visited by the worst kind of English travellers.. While 
men of philosophical spirit and cultivated minds have been 
sent from England to ransack the poles-, to penetrate the 
deserts, and to study the manners and customs of barbar- 
ous nations, with which she can have no permanent intei^ 
course of profit or pleasure ; £t has been left to the broken* 
down trasdesman , the scheming adventurer, the wandering, 
mechanic, the Manchester and Birmingham agent, to be- 
her oracles respecting America. From, such sources she 
is content to receive her infonn9tion. respecting a country 
in. a singular state of moral and physical development; a 
country in which and of the greatest political experiments 
in the history of the world is now performing; and which 
presents the most profound and momentous sludvfiSbV<iv^!v^ 
Miatesman and the philosopher.. 

TbH iuch men. shouU ^v\^ ^ttvxXvoA^. vy»>a^>&.^ 



uy exceiiem. DUt the causes Mrhich are opcraliii 
engthen and ennoble it, and its daily indicatioi 
mirable properties, are all lost upon these purl 
serrers; whoare only affiected by the little aspen 
ident to its present situation. They arc capnbl 
[ging only of the surface of things ; of those ma 
ich come in contact ivith their priyate inlercsta 
'sonal gratifications. They miss some of the i 
veniencies and petty comforts ^hich belong to an 
Illy-finished, and over populous state of society; wl 
ranks of useful labour are crowded, and many 4 
ainful and senrile subsistence by studying the ^ 
rices of appetite and self-indulgence. These mi 
iforts, howerer, are all-important in the estimatioi 
*ow minds; which either do not perceive, or will 
lowledge, that they are more than counter-balan 
ng us by great and generally diffused blessings, 
hey may, perhaps, have been disappointed in sc 
asonable expectSition of sudden gain. They may hi 
ired America to themselves an El Dorado , wh 
and silver abounded, and the natives were lark 
gacity ; and where they were to become strangely a 
enly rich, in some unforeseen, but easy manner. 1 
weakness of- mind that indukes alwuwl n<r««««««:- 
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the stranger, prevalent among my countrymen, they may 
liave been treated with unwonted respect in America; 
and iiaving iieen accustomed all their lives to consider 
lliemselves below the surface of good society, and brought 
up in a servile feeling of inferiority, they become arrogant 
on the common boon of civility : they attribute to the 
lowliness of others there own elevation; and underrate a 
society where there are no artificial distinctions, ^uid where, 
by any chance, such individuals as themselves can rise to 
consequence. 

One would suppose, however, that infomation coming 
from sucli sources, on a subject where the truth is so desi- 
rable, would be received witth caution by the censors of 
the press; that the motives of these men, their veracity, 
their capacities for judging correctly, would be rigorously 
scrutinized before their evidence was admitted, in such 
sweeping fxtent, against a kindred nation. The very re- 
verse, however, is (he case, and it furnishes a striking 
instance of human inconsistency. Nothing can surpass 
the vigilance >\ith which English critics will examine the 
credibility of the traveller who publishes an account of 
some distant, and comparatively unimportant, country. 
How warily will they oompare the measurements of a py- 
ramid, or the descriptions of a ruin; and how sternly 
will they censure any inaceuracy in these com ri butions of 
merely curious knowledge : while they will receive, with 
eagerness and unhesitating faith, the gross misrepresen- 
tations of coarse and obscure writers, concerning a coun- 
try with which tlieir own is placed in the most important 
and delicate relations. Nay, they will even make these 
apocryphal volumes text-books, on which to enlarge 
with a zeal and an ability Y^rthy of a more generous 
cause. 

I shali not, however, dwell on this irksome and liack- 
neyed topic; nor should Iliave adverted to it, but for 
the undue interest apparently taken in it by my countrymen, 
and certain injurious effects which I apprehended it 
might produce upon the national feeling. Wc attach too 
much conaequcQce to these attacks. They cannot do us 



iia not conceal our rapidly-groviog imporlaa 
itchless prosperity. They could no conceal tl 
sowing, not merely to physical and local but 
•ral eauses — to the political liberty , the geneial « 
knowledge , the prevalence of sound moral and i 
nciples, which give force and sustained energ; 
iracter of a people ; and which, in fact , have h 
nowledged and wonderful supporters of their c 
lal power and glory. 

)ut why are we so exquisitely alive to the aspei 
{land? Why do we suffer ourselves to be so s 
ihe contumely she has endeavoured to cast up 
I not in the opinion of England alone that honou 
reputation has its being* The world at large 
ter of a nation's fame ; with its thousand eyes 
es a nation's deeds , and from their collective les 
ational glory or national disgrace established, 
or ourselves, therefore, it is comparatively 
imp<4tance whether England does us justice c 
, perhaps, of far more importance to herself, 
(line anarer and «»«««♦«»'»-» --•- •' 
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give and forget tbem ; but the slanders of the pen pierce 
to the heart ; they rankle longest in the noblest spirits ; 
they dwell ever present in the mind , and render it mor- 
bidly sensitiTe to the most trilling collision. It is but seldom 
that any one overt act produces hostilities between two 
nations ; there exists , most commonly, a previous jealousy 
and ill-will ; a predisposition to lake offence. Trace these 
to their cause , and how often will they be found to origi- 
nate in the mischievous effusion^ of mercenary writers ; 
who y secure in their closets , and for ignominious bread, 
concoct , and circulate the venom that is to inflame the 
generous and the brave. 

I am not laying too much stress upon this point ; for it 
applies most emphatically to our particular case. Over no 
nation does the press hold a more absolute control than 
over the people of America ; for the universal education 
of the poorest classes makes every individual a reader. 
There is nothing published in England on the subject of 
our country that does not circulate through every part of 
it. There is not a calumny dropt from an English pen , 
nor an unworthy sarcasm uttered by an English statesman, 
that does not go to blight good -will , and add to the mass 
of latent resentment. Possessing , then , as England does, 
the fountain head from whence the literature of the lan- 
guage flows , how completely is it in her power, and how 
truly is it her duty, to make it the medium of amiable and 
magnanimous feeling — a stream where the two nations 
might meet together, and drink in peace and kindness. 
Should she , however, persist in turning it to waters of 
bitterness , the time may come when she may repent her 
folly. The present friendship of America may be of but 
little moment to her ; but the future destinies of that coun- 
try do not admit of a doubt ; over those of England there 
lower some shadows of uncertainty. Should, then , a day 
of gloom arrive ; should those reverses overtake her, from 
which the proudest empires have not been exempt ; she 
may look back with regret at her ia{ati].^<d!(^vk .,v^^xvi.^xs^cscs^s^^ 
from her side a Dation sVie lIi\^\.\iw^^r^^\^s^^^^^^*'^^^*^x 
*om,aDd thus destroyin^^^et wA^ cX^^^^'^^^^'^'^'^^^ 
^'/> bejoad the boaadanes <*\ieT wxt ^^\fi^sstfs«v*- 
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ill many parlsoftbe uiupn, to an absurd de 
try. The bare name ofEnglishman i^as a pi 
confidence and hospitality of every family, a 
gave a transient currency to the ^ordilessand 
ful. Throughout the country tlicre was som 
thusiasm connected with the idea of England, 
to it with a hallowed feeling of tenderness and 
as tiie land of our • forefathers — tlie august i 
the moil u men iB and antiquities of our race— 
place and mausoleum of the sages and heroe 
terual history. After our own country, there 
whose good opinion we were more auxious t* 
none toward which our hearts yearned with 
bings of warm consanguinity. Even during ti 
whenever there was the least opportunity for I 
to spring forth , it was the delight of the gen< 
of our country to show that , in the midst of 
they still kept alive the sparks of future friendi 
Is all tliis to be at an end? Is this golden bam 
sympathies , so rare between nations , to be 
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of England may be in this system of aspersion , recrimina- 
tion OB our part would be equally ill-judged. I speak not 
of a prompt and spirited vindication of our country, nor 
the keenest castigation of her slanderers — but I allude to 
a disposition to retaliate iu kind; to retort sarcasm, and 
inspire prejudice ; which seems to be si)rcading widely 
among our writers. Let us guard particularly against such 
a temper, for it would double the evil , instead of redress- 
ing the wrong. Notliing is so easy and inviting as there- 
tort of' abuse and sarcasm ; but it is a paltry and an unpro- 
fitable contest. It is the alternative of a morbid mind, 
fretted into petulance , rather than warmed into indigna- 
tion. If England is willing to permit the mean jealousies 
of trade , or the rancorous animosities of .politics , to de- 
prave the integrity of her press , and poison the fountain 
of public opinion , let us beware of her example.'- She 
may deem it her interest to diffuse error and engender 
antipathy,, for the purpose of checking emigration; we 
have no purpose of the kind to serve. Neither have we 
any spirit of national jealousy to gratify, for as yet, in all 
oor rivalships with England , we are the rising and the 
gaining party. There can be no end to answer, therefore , 
but the gratiGcation of resentment — a mere spirit of reta* 
b'ation ; and even that is impotent. Our retorts are never 
republished in England; tliey fall short, therefore, of 
their aim ; but tliey foster a querulous and peevish temper 
among our writers; they sour the sweet flow of our early 
literature , and sow thorns and brambles among its blos- 
soms. What is still worse , ihey circulate through our 
own country, and, as far as they have effect, excite viru- 
lent national prejudices. Tliis last is the eril most espe- 
cially to be deprecated. Governed , as we are , entirely 
by public opinion , the utmost care should be taken to 
preserve tlie purity of the public mind. Knowledge is 
power, and trutli is knowledge ; whoever, therefore , ' 
knowingly propagates a prejudice , wilfully saps the foun- 
dation of his country's strength. 

The members of a republic , above all <iV.lkft\ \aft». ^ 
should be caadid and dispassioudle. *tWj «xfe .» vc^^shv- 



* luc dujusuug uE inese, our national measures 
mateiy be determined by popular sentiment , ^ 
e too anxiously attentive to purify it from all h 
on or prepossession. 

Opening too as we do , an asylum for strangers 
r portion of the earth , we should receive all wi 
aUty. It should be our pride to exhibit an es 
lie nation , at least , destitute of national antipat 
lerclring not merely the overt acts of hospiti 
ose'-Biore rare and noble courtesies which spi 
serality of opinion. 

What have we to do with national prejudices ? 
e inveterate diseases of old countries , contracte 
id ignorant ages , when nations knew but little 
her and looked beyond their own boundaries ' 
ist and hostility. We , on the contrary, hav< 
to national existence in an enlightened and ph: 
e , when the different parts of the habitable wo 
e various branches of the human family, have 
fatigably studied and made known to each otl 
! forego the advantages of our birth . if w«» /l/^ « 
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freedom of opinion — their Iiabits of tbinldng on those 
subjects which coacern the dearest interest and most sa- 
cred charities of private life , are all congenial to the 
American character ; and , in fact , are all intrinsically 
excellent ; for it is in the moral feeling of the people that 
the deep foundations of British prosperity are laid; and 
however the superstructure may be timeworn , or overruu 
by abuses , there must be some ling solid in the basis , ad- 
mirable in the materials , and stable in the structure of 
an edifice , that so long has towered unshaken amidst the 
tempest of the world. 

Let it be tlie pride of our writers , therefore , discar- 
ding all feelings of irritation , and disdainijng to retaliate 
the illiberaiity of British authors to speak of the English 
nation without prejudice , and with determined candour. 
While they rebuke the indiscriminating bigotry with which 
some of our couatrimen admire and imitate every thing 
English , merely because it is English , let them frankly- . 1 
point out what is really worthy of approbation. We may [ 
thus place England before us as a perpetual volume oi ' • 
reference , wherein are recorded- sound deductions from 
ages of experience ; and while we avoid the errors and 
absurdities which may have crept into the page , we may 
draw^ence golden maxims of practical wisdom , whe- 
rewith to strengthen and to embellish our national cha^ 
racter. 

RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

Oh ! friendly to the best parsaits ofman , 
Friendly to thonght ,to virtue , and to peace. 
Domestic life in rara) pleasures past ! 

Cowpaa . 

« 

The stranger who would form a correct opinion of the 
English character must not confine his observations to the 
metropolis. He must go forth into the coa«Ltr^\ \v^ xswc^ 
sojourn in villages and UanAe^s \ W \si>asXNN&>N. ^•aS^va^^^'^- 
las, farm-houses, collates*, \ic «v\x^X n^^^^*^^ ^^5sx^a^^^^^ 



ted almost entirely by boorish peasantry 
ou the conlrary,.lhe metropolis'is a mere g 
or general rendezvous , of tlie polite class 
devote a small portion of tlie year to a hur 
dissipation , and , having indulged this kii 
return again to the apparently more con 
rural life. The various orders of societ 
difijised over the whole surface of the kii 
most retired neighbourhoods afford speci 
fefeiitratfks. 

'. Tlie English , in fact , arc ttrongly ^Slt 
feeKng. They possess a quick sensiUlit 
of uature , aud a keen TcPish for the pie 
ployments of the country. This passioi 
in them. Even the inhabilants of cities, ] 
up among brick walls and bustling street 
cility into rural habits , and evince a tac* 
])ation. The merchant hasjiis snugretr 
of tlie metropolis , where he often displa 
and zeal in the cultivation of his ilower-| 
maturing of his fruits , as he does in the < 
8iness,and the success of a commercial e 
those less fortunate individuals , wlio ar< 
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Those who sec the Englishman only in town are apt to 
form an nnfavoorable opinion of his social character. lie 
is Either absorbed in business , or distracted by tlie thous- 
and engagements that dissipate time , thought , and fee- 
ling , in this huge metropolis. He has, therefore , too 
commoDiy a look of hurry and abstraction. Wherever he 
happens to be , he is on the i>oint of going somewhere 
else ; at the moment he is talking on one subject, his mind 
is wandering to another; and whiic paying a friendly visit, 
he is calcnlatiDg how he shall economize time so as to pay 
the otlier visits allotted in the morning. An immense me- 
tropolis, like London , is calculated to make men sclilsh 
and uninteresting. In theircasual and transient meetings, 
they can hut deal briefly in common-places. They pre- 
sent but the cold superficies of characl(*r — its rich and ge- 
nial qualities have no time to be wanned into a (low. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives scope to 
his natural feeling. lie breaks louse gladly from the cold 
formalities and negative civilities of town ; throws off his 
habits of shy reserve , and l)ecomes joyous and freeheart- 
ed. He manages to collect round bun all the convenien- 
ces and elegancies of polite life , and to banish its restraints. 
His country seat abounds with every requisite , either for 
studious retirement , tasteful gratification , or rural exer- 
cise. Books , paintings , music , dogs , and sporting im- 
lements of all kinds , are at hand. He puts no constraint 
'ther upon his guests or himself , but in the true spirit of 
ispitality provides the means of enjoyment , and leaves 
eiy one to partake according to his inclination. 
The taste of the English in the cultivation of land , and 
what is called landscape gardening, is unrivalled, 
y have studied nature intently, and discover an exqui- 
sense of her beautiful forms and harmonious combi- 
)ns. Those charms , which in other countries she 
hes in wild solitudes , are here assembled round the 
ts of domestic life. They seem to have caught her 
od furtive graces , and spread them , like witchery, 
their rural abodes. 
hwg can be more imposiag V\iM\ Vlba \ftaj^NK«»K* 



neandcnngs , ui cjk.j^u..«. 

ed pool , reflecting the quiveriug trees , witL 

eaf sleeping on its bosom , and the trout ro 

lessly about its limpid waters : while some ri 

or sylvan statue , grown green and dank with 

an air of classic sanctity to the seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park t 
what most delights me , is the creative talent 
the English decorate the unostentatious abod 
life. The rudest habitation , the most unpr 
scanty portion of land , in the hands of an £ 
taste , becomes a little paradise. With a nic 
nating eye , he seizes at once upon its capal 
pictures in his mind the future landscape, 
spot grows into loveliness under his hand ; 
operations of art which produce the effect ai 
be perceived. The cherishing and training < 
the cautious pruning of others ; the nice d 
flowers and plants of tender and graceful fol 
troduction of a green slope of velvet turf; tl 
ninff to a peep of blue distance , or silver gl 



of flowers in the window, the holly, provideutly planted 
about the house , to cheat winter of its dreariness , and to 
throw in a semblance of green summer to cheer the fire- 
side : all these bespeak the influence of taste , flowing 
down from high sources , and pervading the lowest levels 
of the public mind. If ever Love , as poets sing , delights 
to visit a cottage , it must be the cottage of an English 
peasant. 

The fondness for rural life among the higher classes of 
the English has had a great and salutary effect upon the 
national character. I do not know a finer race of men 
than the English gentlemen. Instead of the softness and 
effeminacy which characterize the men of rank in most 
countries , they exhibit a union of elegance and strength, ' 
a robustness of frame and freshness of complexion, which 
I am inclined to attribute to their living so much in the' 
open air, and pursuing so eagerly the invigorating recrea- 
tions of the counti7. These hardy exercises produce also 
a healthful tone of mind and spirits , and a manliness and 
simplicity of manners ; which even the follies and dissi- 
pations of the town cannnot easily pervert , and can never 
entirely destroy. In the country , too , tlie different or- 
ders of society seem to approach more freely, to be more 
disposed to blend and operate favourably upon each 
other. The distinctions between them do not appear to 
be so marked and impassable as in the cities. The man- 
ner in which property has been distributed into small 
estates and farms has established a regular gradation from 
the nobleman, through the classes ofgentry, small landed 
proprietors , and substantial farmers , down to the labou- 
ring peasantry ; and while it has thus banded the extremes 
of society together, has infused into each intermediate 
rank a spirit of independence. This , it must be confes- 
sed , is not so universally the case at present as it was 
formerly : tlie larger estates having , in late years of dis- 
tress y absorbed the smaller, and , in some parts of the 
country, almost annihilated the sturdy T^'ct 'Sk^. wBCii^.N3«^- 
jnew. These , Jiowever, I be\\eve , ^t^XwX c^w3^>ks««^**' 
Jn the general system I have m^ii^Q^^^* 



istancc and reserve , and is glad to wave the 

: rank, and to cuter into the honest, hcarlfeU 

r common life. Indeed the very amnsem 

Duutry hring nien more and more fogelh(^ 

3und of hound and horn blend all feelings in 

believo this is one great reason why the nobi 

ry are more popular among the inferior ordei 

ban they arc in any other country ; and wl 

lave endured so many excessive pressures and 

without ntpining more generally at the uneq 

ion of fortune and privilege. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic 
ilso be attributed the rural feeling that n 
British lileratiirej; the Irequnnt use of illust 
rural life ; those incomparable descriptions c 
al>ound in the British poets — tliat have cor 
from « the Flower and the Leaf » of Chaucei 
brought into our closets all the freshness am 
tlie dewy landscape. The pastoral writers r 
tries appear as if they had paid nature an oc 
and )x;come acquainted with her general clu 
British poets have lived and revelled with hei 
wooed her in her most secret haunts, — tl 
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Tlio I'ffecl of this devotion of elogant minds to rural oc- 
ruputiuns has boon wonderful on the face of iljo country. 
A great part of the island is rather level , and would Le 
monotonous , were it not for the charms of culture : hut it 
is studded and gemmed, as it were , with castles and pa- 
laces , and embroidered with parks and gardens. It does 
not abound in grand and sublime prospects , but rather io 
little home scenes of rural repose and sheltered quiet. 
Every antique farmhouse and moss-grown cottage is a pic- 
ture : and as the roads are continually winding, and the 
view is shut in by groves and hedges , the eye is delighted 
hy a continual succession of small landscapes of captiva- 
ting loveliness. 

The great charm , however, of English scenery is the 
moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated in 
the mind witli ideas of order, of quiet , of sober well-esla- 
blisiied principles , of hoary usage , and reverend custom. 
Every thing seems to be the gr4>wth of ages of regular and 
|>caccful ex.isteuce. The old church of remote aixhitec- 
turo, with its low massive portal; its golhic tower, its 
windows rich with tracer}' and painted glass , in scrupu- 
lous preservation ; its stately monuments of warriors and 
vortlnes of the olden time, ancestors of the present lords 
of the soil ; its tombstones , recording successive genera- 
tions , of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny still plough 
the same fields , and kneel at the same altar '— The parso- 
nage , a quaint irregular pile , partly anti(iuated , but re- 
paired and altered in the tastes of various ages and 
cjccnpants — The stile and footi>ath leading from tlie church- 
ward , across pleasant fields , and along shady hedge-rows, 
according to an immemorial right of way — The neighbou- 
ring village , with its venerable cottages , its public green 
sheltered J)y trees , under which the forefathers of llic 
present race have sported — The antique family mansion , 
standing apart in some little rural domain, but looking 
rlowii with a protecting air on the surrounding scene — 
All these common features of English landscape evince a 
calm and settled security, and he|[editary transmissioa 
vf homebred virtues and local attachments ^ tlvaX v^'^fiL 



doors - and appeanu^ w v«.«... .- . 
embellishments which their own hands have 
them. 

It is this sweet home feeling , this settle 
fection in the domestic scene , that is, aft 
rent of the steadiest virtues and purest enj 
I cannot close these desultory remarks b< 
quoting the words of a modern English poe 
picted it with remarkable felicity : 

Through each gradation , from the castle 
The city dome , the villa crown'd with s 
But chief firom modest mansions numbei 
In town or hamlet , sheltering middle lif< 
Down to the coltaged vale , and straw-r 
This western isle hath long been famed 
Where bliss domestic finds a dwelling-p 
Domestic bliss , that , like a harmless d 
(Honour and sweet endearment keeping 
Can centre in a little quiet nest 
All that desire would fly for through th 
— • - -- ♦u* «vAvM i>liidinflr. be itself 



THE BROKEN HEART. 

r I never heard 

Of any tme affoction . bat' twas nipt 
With care. that. like the caterpillar, eats 
The leares of spring's sweetest bad* the rose. 

HzsDUITOir. 

It is a common practice with those who have outliYed 
the susceptibility of early feeling , or have been brought 
op in the gay heartlessness of dissipated life , to laugh at 
all love stories , and to treat the tales of romantic passion • 
as mere fictions of novelists and poets. My observations 
on human nature have induced me to think otherwise. 
They have convinced me , that however the surface of 
the character may be chilled and frozen by the cares of 
the world , or cultivated into mere smiles by the arts of 
society, still there are dormant fires lurking in the depths 
of the eoldest bosom , which , when once enkindled , be- 
come impetuous , and are sometimes desolating in their 
effects. Indeed , I am a true believer in the blind deity , 
and go to the full extent of his doctrines. Shall I confess 
it ! — I believe in broken hearts , and the possibility of 
dying of disappointed love. I do not , however , consider 
it a malady often fatal to my own sex ; but I firmly belie- 
ve that it withers down many a lovely woman into an early 
grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His nature 
leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of the world. 
Love is but the embellishment of his early life , or a song * 
piped in the intervals of thfe acts. He seeks for fame , for 
fiorlune , for space in the world's thought , and dominion 
over his fellow men. But a woman's whole life is a his- 
tory of the aCTections. The heart is her world : it is there 
her ambition strives for empire ; it is there her avarice 
seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sympa- 
thies on adventure ; she embarks her whole soul in the 
traffic of affection ; and if shipwrecked ^ Vi«t c^sa v^V^*^* 
less — ioT it is a bankruptcy o( \!be VieaitX.. 

To a man the disappointmcnloUoNe m^^ ^^'^'f^^^2S^5w> 
titter paogB : it wounds some {ee\Mi%» o\ \»w^««^«*^ 



But woman's is comparatively a fixed , a seek 
a meditative life. She is more the compaoioa c 
tHoughts and feelings ; and if they are turned to 
of sorrow , where shall she look for consolation j 
is to be wooed and M-on ; and if unhappy in her 
heart is like some fortress that has been captured , 
ed, and. abandoned, and left desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim — how many » 
grow pale — how many lovely forms fade awaj 
tomb , and none can tell tlie cause that blightec 
veliness ! As the dove will clasp its wings to its , 
cover and conceal the arrow that is preying ou 
so is it the nature of woman to hide from the 
pangs of wounded affection. The love of a delict 
is always shy and silent. Even when fortunate , 
cely breathes it to herself; but when otherwise 
ries it in tlie recesses of her bosom , and there let 
and brood among the ruins of her peace. WitJ 
desire of tlie heart has failed. The great cham 
tence is at an end. She neglects all tlie chee 
cises which gladden the spirits , quicken the pu 
send the tide of life in healthful currents Uir 
veins. Her rest is broken — the sweet refreshmeu 
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4al malady that previously sapped her strength , and made 
her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree , the pride and beauty of 
the grove : graceful in its form » bright in its foliage , but 
with the worm preying at its heart. We find it suddenly 
withering , when it should 1^ most fresh and luxuriant. 
We see it drooping its branches to tlie earth , and shed- 
ding leaf by leaf , until , wasted and perished away , it 
falls even in the stillness of the forest ; and as we muse 
over the beautiful ruin , we strive in vain to recollect the 
blast or thunderbolt that could have smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many instancee of women runding to waste 
and self-neglect , and disappearing gradually from the 
earth , almost as if they had been exhaled to heaven ; and 
have repeatedly fancied that I could ti^ace their death 
through the various decleasions of consumption , cold , 
debility , languor , melancholy , until I reached the fint 
symptom of disappointed love. But an instance of the 
kind was lately told to me ; the circumstances ave well 
known in the country where they happened , and I shal) 
but give them in the ma^nner in which they were related. 

Every one must recollect the tragical story of young 

E , the Irish patriot ; it was too touching to be soon 

forgotten. During the troubiei in Ireland he was tried, 
cohdemned , and executed , on a charge of treason.. His 
fate made a deep impression on public sympatliy. He was 
so young — so intelligent — so.generous — so brave-:— so eve- 
ry thing that we are apt to like in a young man. His coa- 
duct under trial , too^B^^ lofty and intrepid. The no- 
ble indignation witi^^Hfce repelled the charge of trea- 
son against his couml^^-the eloquent vindication of his 
name — and his pathetic appeal to posterity , in the hope- 
less hoar of condemnation — all these entered deeply into 
every generous bosom , and even his enemies lamented 
the stern policy that dictated his execution. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it would be 
imputstble to describe. In happier days and fairer (oxLtj&r 
nes , be had won the affections «€ a YyeawV\lv\ ^wWtAssws*- 
\iaggiii,ike daughter of a lalcce\ebwAe^\sv^^^^'«^*^'^'^^' 
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pied by hb image ! Let those tell , who I 
tela of the tomb suddenly closed betwe 
being they most loved on earths— who ha 
ahold , as one shut out in a cold and loi 
whence all that was most loTtely and lovii 

B||it then the horrors of such a grave 
dishonoured ! there was nothing for mei 
that could soothe the pang of separation 
tender though melancholy circumstances , 
parting scene — nothing to melt sorrow ii 
tears , sent , like the dews of heaven , to 
in the parting hour of anguish. 

To render her widow^ situation mor 
had incurred her father's displeasure by 
attachment , and was an exile from the paU 
could the sympathy and kind offices of frie 
ed a spirit so shocked and driven in by hoi 
have experienced no want of consolatioc 
are a people of quick and generous sen 
most delicate and cherishing attentions wc 
families of wealth and distinction. She i 
ciety 9 and they tried by all k^|^occup 
sement to dissipate her grief in he 
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ship , and ^' heeded not the song of the charmer , charai 
he never so i^isely/' 

The person who told me her slory had seen h^ at a 
masquerade. There can be no exhibition of far^one 
wretchedness more striking and painful than to meet it in 
such a scene. To find it wandering like a spectre , lone- 
ly and joyless , where all around is gay — to see it dressed 
out in the trappings of mirth , and looking so wan and wo- 
begone , as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart 
into a momentary forget-fulness of sorrow. After strolling 
through the splendid rooms and giddy crowd with an air 
of utter abstraction , she sat herself down on the steps of 
an orchestra, and , looking about for some time with a 
vacant air , that showed her insensibility to the ' garish 
scene , she began , with the capriciousness of a sickly 
heart, to warble a little plaintive air. She had an exqui- 
site voice ; but on this occasion it was so simple , so touch- 
iog , it breathed forth such a soul of wretchedness , that 
she drew a crowd mute and silent around her , and met 
ted every one into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender could not but excite 
great interest in a country remarkable for enthusiasm. It 
completely won the heart of a brave officer , who paid his 
addresses to her , and thought that one so true to the dead 
could not but prove affectionate to the living. She decli- 
ned his attentions , for her thoughts were irrevocably en- 
grossed by the memory of her former lover. He , howe- 
ver , persisted in his suit. He solicited not her tender- 
ness , but her esteem. He was assisted by her conviction 
of his worth , and her sense of her own destitute and de- 
pendent situation , for she was existing on the kindness of 
friends. In a word 9 he at length succeeded in gaining her 
hand , though with the solemn assurance , that her heart - 
was unalterably another's. 

He took her with him to Sicily , hoping that a change 
of scene might wear out the remembrance of early woes. 
She was an amiable and exemplary wife , and made an 
effort to be a happy one ; but nothing could cure the si- 
lent and devouring melancholy that had eTiXAt^YeAs^V^x 



For her heart in his grave is lying. 

She siogs die wild songs of her dear nativi 
Every note which he loved awaking— 

Ah ! little lliey think , who delight iu her s 
llow the heart of the minstrel is breaJ 

lie had lived for his love — for his country 
They were all that to life had entwin 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be 
Nor long will bis love stay behind hii 

Oh ! make her a grave where the sun-bea 
When they promise a glorious morrc 

They *\i shine o'er her sleep , like a smile f 
From her own loved island of sorro 

THE ART OF BOOK-MAK 

« If that tertm doom of Syaesiui bo Irao — - 
otfenoe to steal dead xbpii's lalNiar, tbaa thoir clol 
become of most writers ? " 

Bdrtok's Avatomt of ■ 
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which unfolded to me some of the mysteries of the book- 
makiog craft » and at once put an end to my astonish- 
ment. 

I was one summer's day loitering through the great sa- 
loons of the British Museum , with that listlessneas with 
which one is apt to saunter about a museum in warm 
weather ; sometimes lolling over the glass-cases of mine- 
rals , sometimes studying the hieroglyphics on an Egyp- 
tian mummy, and sometimes trying, with nearly equal 
success , to comprehend the allegorical paintings on the 
lofty ceilings. >YhilstI was gazing about in this idle way, 
my attention was attracted to a distant door , at the end 
of a suite of apartments. It was closed , but every now 
and then it would open , and some strangcfavoured being, 
generally clothed in black, would steal forth , and glide 
through the rooms, without noticing any of the sur- 
rounding objects. There was an air oC mystery about 
this that piqued my languid curiosity, and I determined to 
attempt the passage of that strait , and to explore the un^ 
known regions that lay beyond. The door yielded to my 
hand , with all that facility with which tlic portab of en- 
chanted castles yield to tlie adventurous knight-errant. * 
I found myself iu a spacious chamber, surrounded with 
great cases of venerable books. Above the cases , and 
just under the cornice, were arranged a great number of 
black-looking portraits of aucient authors. About the room 
were placed long tables , with stands for reading and 
writing , at which sat many pale , studious personages , 
poring intently over dusty volumes , rummaging among 
mouldy manuscripts , and taking copious notes of their 
contents. The most hushed stillness reigned through 
this mysterious apartment, excepting that you might hear 
the racing of pens over sheets of paper, or, occasionally, 
the deep sigh of one of these sages, as he shifted his posi- 
tion to turn over the page of an old folio ; doubtless arising 
from that hoUowness and llataleQcy incideut to loa^t'&ft^ 
research.' 

Now and then one of Ibcae petsoua^^Ki '**^'^\3J^^'^^«i 
meUutig on a small slip o£ paper, aiiv^tvw%^ XiRS^n 



a mountain , that opened only once a yeai 
made the spirits of the place obey his con 
bring him books of all kinds of dark knovfledj 
tb e end of the year, when the magic port; 
swung open on its hinges , he issued forth 
forbidden lore , as to be able to soar above 
the multitude , and to control the powers of i 

My curiosity being now fully aroused, I 
one of the familiars , as he was about to lea\ 
and begged an interpretation of the strange 
me. A few words were sufficient for the 
found that these mysterious personages, wh 
taken for magi , were principally authors 
the Yery act of manufacturing books. I w: 
the readingroom of the great British Library 
collection of volumes of all ages and langu: 
which are now forgotten , and most of whi 
read. To these sequestered pools of obsolc 
therefore, do many modern authors rep! 
buckets full of classic lore, or « pure Englisl 
wherewith to swell their own scanty rills of 

Being now in possession of the secret , I 
comer, and watched the process of this b< 

!--_ ^•l.'^na-ltfvnlriiKr vie 
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whether it was his dinner, or whether he was endeavou- 
ring to keep off thai exhaustion of the stomach produced 
by much pondering over dry works , I leave to harder 
students than myself to determine. 

There was one dapper little gentleman in bright-coloa- 
red clothes, with a chirping, gossiping expression of 
countenance , who had all the appearance of an author oa 
good terms with his bookseller. After considering him 
attentively, I recognized in him a diligent getter^up of 
miscellaneous works » which bustled off well with the tra* 
de. I was curious to see how he manufactured his wares. 
He made more stir and show of business than any of the 
others ; dipping into various books , fluttering over the 
leaves of manuscripts , taking a morsel out of one , a mor* 
•el out of another, « line upon line , precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little. » The contents of hit 
book seemed to be as heterogeneous as those of the wit- 
ches' caldron in Macbeth. It was here a finger and there 
a thumb , toe of frog and blind worm's sling , with |^s own 
gossip poured in like « baboon's blood , » to make the 
medley « slab and good. >» 

After all , thought I , may not this pilfering disposition 
be implanted in authors for wise purpoaei ; may it not be 
the way in which Providence has taken care that the seede 
of knowledge and wisdom shall be preserved from age to 
age , in spite of the inevitable decay of the works in which 
they were first produced? We see that nature hat wisely, 
though whimsically, provided for the conveyance of seeds 
from clime to clime , in the maws of certain birds ; so that 
animals which , in themselves, are little belter than car- 
rion , and apparently the lawlesaplunderersof the orchani 
and the com field , are , in fact , nature's careers to dis- 
perse and perpetuate her blessings. In like manner , the 
beauties and fine thoughts of ancient and obsolete authors 
are caught up by these flights of predatory writers , and 
cast forth again to flourish and bear fruit in a remote and 
distant tract of time. Many of their works, also , undergo 
a kind of metempsychosis , and spring up under oew 
forms. What was formeriy a pondmus history cvivnfwSak 



but it gives birlli to a whole tribe of fangi. 

Let U8 not , then , lament over the decay 
into -which ancient writers descend ; they do '. 
the great law of nature , which declares that ; 
shapes of matter shall be limited in their c 
which decrees, also, that their elements shall i 
Generation aflcr generation , both in animal a 
life, passes away, but the vital principle is tr 
posterity, and the species continue to floui 
also , do authors beget authors , and having 
numerous progeny, in a good old age the 
their Cithers , that is to say, with the authi 
ceded them — and from whom they had stolen 

"Whilst I was indulging in these rambling fs 
leaned my head against a pile of reverend fo 
ther it was owing to the soporific cmanatioi 
works ; or to the profound quiet of the room ; 
silude arising from much wandering ; or to 
habit of napping at improper times and places 
I am gricYOusly afllicted , so it was , I fell i 
Still, however, mv imaffJnntiAn ««v.»«:"..~.i 
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I notice^* however, that no one pretended to clotha 
himself from any particular suit, but took a sleeve from 
one , a cape from another, a skirt from a third , thus deck- 
ing himself out piecemeal , while some of his original ngs 
would peep out from among his borrowed finery. 

There was a portly, rosy, well-fed parson , whom I ob- 
served ogling several mouldy polemical writers through 
an eye-glass. He soon contrived to slip on the rolumioous 
mantle of one of the old fathers, and, having purloined 
the gray beard of another, endeavoured to look exceedin- 
gly wise ; but the smirking common-place of his counte- 
nance set at nought all the trappings of wisdom. ' One 
sickly-looking gentleman was busied embroidering a very 
flimsy garment with gold thread drawn out of several old 
court dresses of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Another 
bad trimmed himself magnificently from an illuminated - 
manuscript, had stock a nosegay in his bosom, culled 
from « The Paradise of dainty Devices , » and having put 
Sir Philip Sidney's hat on one side of his head, strutted 
off with an exquisite air of vulgiur elegance. A third, who 
ivas but of puny dimensions , had bolstered himself out 
iravely with the spoils from several obscure tracts of phi- 
Dsophy, so that he had a very imposing front; but he was 
imentably tattered in rear, and I perceived that he had 
Itched his small-clothes with scraps of parchment from a' 
itin author. 

There were some well-dressed gentlemen , it is true , 
\o only helped themselves to a gem or so , which spark- 
among their own ornaments, without eclipsing them, 
ae, too, seemed to contemplate the costumes (^ the 
writers , merely to imbibe their principles of taste , 
to catch their air and spirit ; but I grieve to say, that 
uany were apt to array themselves from top to toe , in 
latchwork manner I have mentioned. I shall not 
to speak of on*; genius, in drab breeches ainl gaiters, 
n Arcadian hat^ who had a riolcnt propensity to the 
•al , but whose rural wandering laaA Vifcw t<iv&v^«^ 
' classic haunts ofPrimTOteBVW, ^xv^ vJtit %sJ^\.vA^ 
HegeoVa Park. He bad dec\Lcd\kUft!5fcMVc^^«t«»»*=^ 
ToMM r. '^ 



•OT 



laid hands upon a tkick Greek quar 
bis bead, and swept majcstiGallj a\ 
firusled vrig. 

In the height of tliis literary masq 
denly resovoded {fom ererj side , of « 
I looked , and lo ! the portraits abo 
anifltiated ! The old authors thrust 
then a shoulder, firom the camrass, k 
)jy for an instant, upon the motley 
descended with fury in their eyes, 
property. The scene of scampering 
^■ed bfllfles all description. The ui 
deavoured in Tain to escape with plu 
might be seen half a doaenold monks 
professor; on another, there wassa« 
into the ranks of modern dramatic 
and Fletcher, side by nde, raged 
Castor and Pollux , and sturdy Ben . 
wonders than when a Yolunteer with i 
As 10 the dapper little compiler of 
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Strip of raiment was peeled away ; uutil in a few mo- 
, , from his domineering pomp , he shrunk into a 

pursy, «. chopp'd bald shot, » and made his exit 
mly a few tags and rags fluttering at his back. 
3re was something so ludicrous in the catastrophe 
) learned Theban , that I burst into au immoderate 
aoghter, which broke the whole illusion. The tu- 
lod the scuffle were at an end. The chamber re- 
1 its usual appearance. The old authors shrunk 
into their picture-frames, and hung in shadowy so- 
ty along the walls. In short , I found myself wide 
i in my corner, with the whole assemblage o( book- 
i gazing at me with astonishment. Nothing of the 
I bad been real but my burst of laughter, a sound 

before heard in that grare sanctuary , and so abhor- 
to the cars of wisdom , a» to electrify the frater* 

$ librarian now stepped up to me , and demanded 
ler I had a card of sulmissi(Mi. At first 1 did not 
rehend him , but I soon found that the library was u 
of literary « presenrc , » subject to game laws , and 
no one must presume to hunt there without spe- 
cense and permission. In a word , I stood convic- 
' being an arrant poacher, and was glad to make a 
ntate retreat, lest I should haye a whole pack of au- 
let loose upon me. 



A ROYAL POET. 

ThouKh yonr body be confined , 

And soft lore a prisoner boand. 
Yet t be beauty of your mind 

Neither check nor chain hath found, 
liookoat nobly, then, and dare 
Brea the fetters that yoa wear. 

F&BTcnn. 

a soft sunny morning , in the %e\kia\ m.Q>\x^ ^\^Mae\ ^^ 
le sua excunioa to Windsor CasUe. W^"^ ^^^^R.'^^''^^ 
Mi aad poe^cal asaociaxioiui. TVe nctJ «*i^*^ 



posing him to quote, pucnj »»» 

wandering through the magnificent saloor 
ing galleries of the castle , I passed with 
whole rows of portraits of warriors and 
lingered in the chamber where hang the 
beauties that graced the gay court of Ghai 
and as I gaied upon them , depicted i^ilh 
dishevelled tresses and the sleepy eye o\ 
the pencilof Sir Peter Lely, which had t 
to bask in the reflected rays of beauty. 1 
the « large green courts , » with sun shin 
gray walls , and glancing along the velv 
was engrossed with the image of the ten 
but hapless Surry, and his account of hi 
them in his stripling days , when enam 
Geraldine — 

« "With eyes cast up unto the maid 
"With easie sighs, such as men dra^ 

In this mood of mere poetical susccpti 
ancient Keep of the Castle, where J 
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up a staircase to a suite of apartments of faded magniG- 
cence, huug with storied tapestry, which formed his pri- 
son , and the scene of that passionate and fsnciful amour, 
which has woven into the web of his ^tory t&'e magical 
hues of poetry and fiction. 

The whole history of this amiable but unfortunate prince 
is highly romantic. At the tender age of eleven he was 
sent from home by his fatlier, Robert 111, and destined for 
tlie French court , to be reared under the eve of the French 
monarch, secure from the treachery and danger that sur- 
rounded the royal house of Scotland. It was his mishap 
in the course of his voyage to fall into the hands of the 
English , and he was detained prisoner by Henry IV, not- 
withstanding that a truce existed between the two coun- 
tries. 

The intelligence of his capture , coming in the train of 
many sorrows and disasters , proved fatal to his unhappy 
father. « The news , » we are told , « was brought to him 
while at supper, and did so overwhelm him with grief , 
that he was almost ready to give up the ghost into the 
hands of the servants that attended him. But being car- 
ried to his bed-chamber, he abstained from all food , 
and in three days died of hunger and grief , at Rothe- 
say. » 

James was detained in captivity above eighteen years ; 
but though deprived of personal liberty, he was treated 
with the respect due to his rank. Care was taken to ins- 
truct him in all the branches of useful knowledge cultiva- 
ted at tliat period, and to give him those mental and per* 
6onal accomplishments deemed proper for a prinee. 
Perhaps, in this respect, his imprisonment was an imI- 
vantage, as it enabled him to apply himself the more 
exclusively to his improvement, and quietly to imbibe 
that rich fund of knowledge , and to cherish those elegant 
tastes , which have given such a lustre to his memorf. 
The picture drawn of him in early life , by the S«ASas8Bi. 
historians , is highly caplixaviu^ , au^ w^toA TaSCowt '^^ 
description of a Jiero of romance , V\ia\\ vil «^ Oasvx^xss* ^ 
real history. He was well ieatixX, v<^ ««^ ^""^^^ 



joyoas existence , it most hare been a se 
age of bustle and chivalry, to pass the sj 
yean in noaotonous captivity. It was t 
of lames, however, to be gifted with a 
fancy, and to be visited in his prison by 
pirations of the muse. Some minds c 
inactive , under the loss of personal liber 
morbid and irritable ; bat it is the natv 
become tender and imaginative in the Ic 
■ement. fio banquets upon the honey of 
and , like the captive bird , pours f 
^lody. 

Have you not seen the nightingj 
A pilgrim coop'd into a cage 

How doth she chant her wonlec 
In that her lonely hermitage 

Even there her charming melody < 
That all her boughs are trees , hei 

w-a — 1 ;♦ ;. ti*A divine attribute oi 
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of ihe soul from the restraioC and gloom of th« pnton* 
house. 

The subject of the poem is his love for the I^dy laii» 
Beaulbrt, daughter of the earl of Somerset , aod a pria- 
ccBs of tlic blood royal of England , of whom he became 
enamoured in the courM of his captivity. What givM iC 
peculiar value , is that it may he considered a transcript 
of tlie royal bard's true feelings , and the story of his real 
loves and fortunes. It is not often that sovereigns writs ^ 
poetry, or that poets deal in fact. It is gratifying to the 
pride of a common man, to find a monarch thus saiDg , 
as it were , for admission into his cloeet, and seeiuAg to 
will his favour by adroiuisteriog to his pleasares. It is « 
a proof of tlie honest equality of intellectualcompotitioiiy 
which strips off ail the trappings of factitious digai^, 
brings the candidate down to a level with his {ellpw men, 
and obliges him to depend on his own native powers (or 
distinction. It is curious, too, to get at the history of 
a monarch's heart , and to find the simple affeclions of 
human nature timihbing under the ermine. But James 
had learnt to be a i>oet l>efore he was a king : he was 
schooled in adversity, and reared in Ihe company of his 
own thoughts. Monarchs have seldom time to parley . 
with their hearts , or to meditate their minds into poetry ; 
and had James been brought up amidst the adulation and 
gaiety of a court, we should never, iu all probability, have 
had such a poem as the Quair. 

I have been particularly interested by those parts of the 
poem which breathe his immediate thoughts concerning 
his situation , or which arc connected witli the apartment 
iu the tower. They have thus a personal aod local 
cliarm , and arc given with such circumstantial truth , as 
tu make tlie reader present witli the captive iu his prison, 
and the companion of his meditations. 

Such is the account wliich he gives of his weariness of 
spirit , and of the incident tliat first suggested the idAv ^ 
writing the poem. It was iho %\i\V ida^^^vOev Ck\ "v O^fens 
moonlight night ; the stars , he «w^% « ^ct« v«vgJ^^'^^ 
ihtf Breiu tlic high vault o! liwweu; scu^ * VI.^vaXavs.^vvi*"' 



VBue in prison : auu luuuvu ma an uu 
for meditation under adversity. It is 1 
ble and enduring spirit , purified by so: 
bequeathing to its successors in calam 
tweet morality, and the trains of elc 
reasoning, by which it was enabled to 
Tarious ills of life. It is a talisman , 
tuoate may treasure up in his bosom , 
King James , lay upon his nightly pillo' 
After closing the volume , he turns i 
his mjjpd , and gradually falls into a fi 
fickleness of fortune , the vicissitudes < 
th6 evils that had overtaken him e 
youth. Suddenly he hears the bell i 
bat its sound , chiming in with his me 
.■eems to him like a voice exhorting 
0tory. In the spirit of poetic crraiitr 
comply with this intimation : he ther 
band , makes with it a sign of the cros 
nediction , and sallies forth into the f: 
There is something extremely fanciful 
is interesting as fiamithing a striking 
tance ef the simple manner in which ^ 
Ucal thought are sometimes awakened , 
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kind and generous propensities ; t]iere is nothing in them 
harsh or exaggerated ; they flow with a natural and touch- 
ing pathos , and are perhaps rendered more touching by 
their simple brevity. They contrast finely vnth those 
elaborate and iterated repiuings , which we sometimes 
meet with in poetry; — the effusions of morbid minds 
sickening under miseries of their own creating , and ven- 
ting their bitterness upon an unoffending world. James 
speaks of his privations with acute sensibility, but having 
mentioned them passes on , as if his manly nound disdained 
to brood over unavoidable calamities. When such a 
spirit breaks forth into complaint , however brief, we are 
aware how great must be the suffering that extorts th« ^ 
murmur. We sympathize with James , a romantic , ac- 
tive , and accomplished prince , cut off in tlie lustihood 
of youth from all the enterprize , the noble uses , and vi- 
gorous delights of life ; as we do with Milton , alive to all 
the beauties of nature and glories of art , when he bre- 
athes forth brief but deep-toned lamentations over his per- 
petual blindness. 

Had not James |^inced a deficiency of poetic artifice , 
we might almost have suspected that these lowerings of 
gloomy reflection were meant as preparative to the brigh- 
test scene of his story; and to contrast with that eflul- 
gence of light and loveliness, that exhilarating accompa- 
niment of bird and song , and foliage and flower , and all >• 
the revel of the year, with which he ushers in the lady of 
his heart. It is this scene , in particular, which throws 
all the magic of romance about the old castle keep. He 
had risen , he ^ays , at daybreak , according to custom , 
to escape from the dreary meditations of a sleepless pil- 
low. <( Bewailing in his chamber thus alone, » des- 
pairing of all joy and remedy, « fortired ol thought and 
wo-bcgone ; » he had wandered to the window, to indulge 
the captive's miserable solace of gazing wistfully upon the 
world from which he is excluded. The window looked 
forth upon a small garden which lay . at the foot of the 
tower. It was a quiet , sheltered spot , adorned with ar- 



was mi uio |ii«iw wuMi M~.. ^ 

That lyf (1) was none , wtlkyng the 
That might within scaroe any wigh 

I So thick the branches and the leves g* 

Beshaded all the alleys that there ' 
And midst of every ari>our might be t 

The sharpe, grene , sweet juniper , 
Growing so fair, with branches here 

That as it seemed to a lyf without . 

The boughs did spread the arbour 

And on the small grene twistis (S) sei 
The lytel swete nightingales , and 

So loud and clear, the hymnis con^ 
Of lovis use , now soft now loud al 

That all the garden and the wallis ri 

Right of their song — 

It was the month of May, when < 
bloom ; and he interprets the song of t] 
the language of his enamoured feeling 

Worship, all ye that lovers be, this 

For of your bliss the kalends are J 

And sing with us , away, winter, aw 
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and uudefiuablc reveries , '^bich fill llic jroutbful bosom 
ill ibis dulicious season. He wonders wbat tbU loTe maj 
be , of whicb he bas so often read , and which thuB teems 
breathed forth ia the quickenins breath of Bfay, and 
melting all nature into ecstasy and song. If it really bo 
so great a felicity, and if it be a boon thus generally dis- 
pensed to the most insignificant of beings, why is ho alono 
cut off from its enjoyments ? 

Oft would I think , O Lord, what may this be , 
That love is of such noble myght and kynda ?. 

Loving his folke , and such prosperilec , 
Is it of him , as we in books do find : 
May he oure hertes setteu (1) and unbyud :. 

Hath he upon our hertes such maisti^e ? 

Or is all this but feynit fantasye ^ 

For giff he be of so grete excellence ^ 

That he of every wight hath care and diarge , 

What have I gilt (2) to bim , or doneeffense , 
That I am thral'd„ and bicdis go at large ? 

In the midst of his musing, at he casts his eyes down- 
ward , ho beholds & the tairesl and the freshest young 
lloure , >» that ever he had seen. It is the lovely Lady 
Jane walking in the garden, to enjoy the beauty of that 
K fresh May morrowe. »■ breaking tlius- suddenly upon 
his sight, in the moment of loneliness and excited suscep- 
tibility, she at once captivates the £aucy of the romantic 
prince, and beoomes the object of bis wandering wishes , 
the sovereign of his ideal world. 

There is , in this charming scene , an evident rcsea|- 
blance to tlie early part of Chavcer's Knight's Tale; whew 
Palamon and Arcite fall in love with Emilia , whom they 
see walking in tlie garden of their prison. Perhaps the 
similarity of the actual fact to the incident which he had 
read in Chaucer may have induced James to dwell on it 

(1) Seiten, incline. 

(2) Ciiit what injury have I done , eir. 



•mall oifeyery » {i) about ner necK, wn 
a ruby in shape of a heart , that seemed 
•park of fire DarniDe upon her ivhite b 
of white tissue was looped up to enable 
Bore freedom. She was accompanied 
tendants , and about her sported a little 
with bells ; probably the small Italian h' 
symmetry, which was a parlour favourif 
the fashionable dames of ancient times, 
description by a burst of general eulogii 

In her was youth , beauty, with hum] 
Bountee, richesse , and womanly i 

God better knows than my pen can r 
Wisdom, largesse, (2) estate, (3) an- 

In every point so guided her measure 
In word , in deed , in shape , in co 
That nature might no more her cb 

The departure of the Lady Jane fro 
an end to this transient riol of the hear 
parts the amorous illusion that had 
charm over the scene of his captivit) 
into loneliness , now rendered tenfold i 
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expresses it, had « bade farewell to every leaf and 
flower, 9 he still lingers at the window, and , laying his 
head upon the cold stone , gives vent to a mingled flow 
of love and sorrow, until , gradually lulled by the mute 
meLanchdy of the twilight hour, he lapses , « half slee- 
ping , half swoon , >» into a vision , which occupies the 
remainder of the poem , and in which is allegorically 
shadowed out the history of his passion. 

When he wakes from his trance , he rises from his stony 
pillow, and , pacing his apartment , full of dreary reflect 
tions , questions his spirit whither it has been wandering; 
whether, indeed, all that has passed before his dreaming 
fancy has been conjured up by preceding circumstances ; 
or whether it is a vision , intended to comfort and assure 
him in his despondency. If the latter , he prays that 
some token may be sent to confirm the promise of happier 
days, given him in his slumbers. Suddenly, a turtle 
dove , of the purest whiteness , comes flying in at the 
window, and sdights upon his hand , bearing in her bill a 
branch of red gUliflower, on the leaves of which is writ-* 
ten , in letters of gold , the following sentence : 

Awake ! awake ! I bring , lover, I bring 
The newis glad that blissful is , and sure 

Of thy comfort; noW laugh , and play, and sing. 
For in the heaven decretit is thy cure. 

He receives the branch with mingled hope and dread ; 
reads it with rapture : and this he says, was the first 
token of his succeeding happiness. "Whether this is a 
mere poetic fiction ,. or whether the Lady Jane did ac- 
tually send him a token of her favour in this romantic 
way, remains to be determined according to the failh or 
fancy of the reader. He concludes his poem, by intimat- 
ing that the promise conveyed in the vision and by the 
flower is fulfilled , by his being restored to liberty, and 
made happy in the possession of the sovereign of his 
heart. 

Such is the poetical account given by James of hb love 
adventures in Wiadsor Castle. How much <slv\.^^&Mfan 



cultivated at tliat day Hie language , of 
aod antiquated, so that the beauty of mi 
phrases will scarcely be perceived at the 
it is impossible not to be cbarmed irith tt 
ment, the delightful artlessness and \ 
prevail throughout it. The descriptions 
with which it is embellished , are given 
discrimination , and a fresliness , worthy < 
vated periods of the art. 

As an amatory poem , it is edifying ii 
coarser thinking , to notice the nature , r 
exquisite delicacy which pervade it : 1 
gross thought or immodest expression , an 
male loveliness , clothed in all its chi^drc 
almost supernatural purity and grace. 

James flourished nearly about tRe time 
Gower, and was evidently an admirer and 
writings. Indeed , in one of his stanzas h 
them as his masters ; and , in some parts < 
find traces of similarity to their proiductio 
ciaity to those of Chaucer. There are alv 
general features of resemblance in the wo 
porary authors , which are not so much 1 
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a Bmall cluster of English writers are constantly cited as 
the fathers of our verse , the name of their great Scottish 
compeer is apt to be passed over in silence ; but he is evi- 
dently worthy of being enrolled in that little constellatioa 
of remote but never-failing luminaries , who shine in the 
highest firmament of literature , and who , like morning 
stars , sang together at the bright dawning of British poesy. 

Su«h of my readers as may not be familiar with Scott- 
ish history ( though the manner in which it has of late 
been woven with captivating fiction has made it a univer* 
sal study ) , may be curious to learn something of the sub- 
sequent history of James , ond the fortunes of his love, 
His passion for the Lady Jane , as it was the solace of his 
captivity , so it facilitated his release , it being imagined 
by the court that a connexion with the blood royal of En- 
gland would attach him to its own interests. He was ulti- 
mately restored to his liberty and crown , having previous- 
ly espoused the Lady Jane , who accompanied him to Scot- 
land , and made him a most tender and devoted wife. 

Uc found his kingdom in great confusion , the feudal 
chieftains having taken advantage of the troubles and ir- 
regularities of a long interregnum to strengthen themsel- 
ves in their possessions , and place themselves above the 
power of the laws. James sought to found the basis of his 
power in tlio affections of his people. He attached the 
lower orders to him by the reformation of abuses , die 
temperate and equable administration of justice, the en- 
couragement of the arts of peace , and the promotion of 
every thing that could diffuse comfort , competency , and 
innocent enjoyment through the humblest ranks of society, 
lie mingled occasionally among the common people in 
disguise ; visited their fire-sides ; entered into their cares , 
their pursuits , and their amusements ; informed himself 
of the mechanical arts , and how they could best be pa- 
tronized and improved ; and was thus an all-pervading 
spirit , watching with a benevolent eye over the meanest 
of his subjects. Having in this generous manner made 
himself strong in the hearts of \he common people , he 
tamed himseUP to curb the po^er of the {a&\iQra&\ksXflK^^\ 



wan , £<ari oi auioi , woo , Deiug too oia u 
I)erpetratiOD of the deed of blood , instigated 
Sir Robert Stewart, together witli Sir Robert 
others of less note , to commit the deed. T 
to his bedchamber at the Dominican Gonyei 
where he was residing , and barbarously o 
by oft-repeated wounds. His faithful queei 
throw her body between him and the swor 
wounded in the ineffectual attempt to shield 
assassin ; and it was not until she had been 
from his person , that the murder was accon 
It was the recollection of this romantic i 
times , and of the golden little poem which 
place in this tower , that made me visit the 
more than common interest. The suit of an 
up in the hall , richly gilt and embellished , 
in the touruay , brought the image of the g: 
mantic prince vividly before my imaginati 
the deserted chambers where he had compos 
I leaued upon the window , and endeavourei 
myself it was the very one where he had be 
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aome parts have been separated by dividing walls , yet 
othen have still their arbours and shaded walks , as iti 
ifiJ9 days of James , and the whole is sheltered , blooming , 
and Tetired. There is a charm about a spot that has been 
printediyy the footsteps of departed beauty , and conse- 
crated by the inspirations of the poet , which is heighte- 
ned , rather than impaired , by the lapse of ages. It is , 
indeed, the gift of poetry' to hallow every place in which 
it moves ; to breathe round nature arx odour more exqui- 
site than the perfume of the rose , and to shed over it a 
tint more magical than the blush of morning. 

Others may dwell on the illustrious deeds of James as 
a warrior and a legislator ; but I have delighted to view 
him merely as the companion of his fellow men , the be- 
nefactor of the human heart , stooping from his high es- 
tate to sow the sweet flowers of poetiy and song ill ^e 
paths of common life. He was the first to cultivate the 
vigorous and hardy plant of Scottish genius , which has 
since become so prolific of the most wholesome and high- 
ly-ilavoured fruit. He carri^ with him into the sterner 
regions of the north all the fertilizing arts of southern re- 
finement. He did every thing in his power to win his coun- 
trymen to the gay , the elegant , and gentle arts , which 
soften and refine the character of a people , and wreathe 
a grace round tlie loftiness of a pround and warlike spirit. 
He wrote many poems , which , unfortunately for the ful- 
ness of his fame , are now lost to the world ; one , which 
is stil! preserved , called *' Christ's Kirk of the Green ,** 
shows how diligendy he had made himself acquainted 
with the rustic sports and pastimes , which constitute such 
a source of kind and social feeling among tlic Scottish 
peasantry ; and witli what simple and happy humour he 
could enter into their enjoyments. He contributed great- 
ly to improve the national music ; and traces of his tender 
sentiment , and elegant taste , are said to exist in those 
witching airs , still piped among tlie wild mouatalu^ ^xiA. 
lonely glens of Scotland. He haa V\iM% c^\v\v^<i\^^s«.\s»a«- 
ge with whatever is most g;rac\ous a\\^etv^^wsv%'^^'^'^ 
BMtioaal character ; he has embaXmedVuft t^isso^^^'^'^*'"^'^^ 



and the Royal Poet of Scotland. 



THE COONTRY C» 



A gentl 
What, o' the wootpadL? or the sagar < 
Or lists of velvet ? which is't, ponnd « 
To« rend your geotry by ? 

BlCOA 



There are few places, more faToan 
character than an English oeuntry cl 
passing a few weeks at the seat of a f 
in the vicinity of one , the appearanc 
larly struck my fancy. It was one o 
frf quaint antiquity which gives such 
English landscape. It stood in the n 
led with ancient families , and contai 
and silent aisles , the congregated dw 
neratioos. The interior walls were e 
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cushioned , furtiiihed with richly-gilded prayer books , 
and decorated with their arms upon the pew doors ; of 
the villagers and peasantry , who filled the bcKk seats , 
and a small gallery beside the organ ; and of the poor of 
the parish , who were ranged on benches in the aisles. 

The sendee was performed by a snuffling well-fed vi^ 
car, who had a snug dwelling near the church. He was 
a privileged guest at all the tables of the n^ghbonrhood , 
and had been the keenest fox-hunter in the country ; un~ 
dl age and good living had disabled him from doing any 
thing more than ride to see the hounds throw off , and 
make one at the hunting dinner. 

Under the ministry of such a pastor , I found it impos- 
sible to get into th« train of thought suitable to the time 
and place : so having , like many other feeble christians , 
comprwnised with my conscience , by laying the sin of my 
own delinquency at another person's threshold , I occu- 
pied myself by making tdsserviitions on my neighbours. 

I was as yet a stiranger in England , and curious to b<h ' 
tice the maasen of its fashionable classes. I found , av 
usual , that there was tlie least pretension where there ' 
was the most acknowledged title.to respect. ■ I was parti- 
cularly struck , for instance , with the family of a noble- 
man of high rank , consisting of several sons and daugh- 
ters. Nothing could be more jsimple and unassuming 
than their appearance. They gejierally came to church 
in the plainest equipage , and often on foot. The young 
ladies would stop and converse in the kindest manner 
with the peasantry , caress the children , and listen to 
the stories of the humble cottagers. Their countenances 
were open and beautifully fair , with an expression of 
high refinement , but , at the same time , a frank cheer- 
fulness , and an engaging affability. Their brothers were 
tall , and elegantly formed. They were dressed fashiona- 
bly , but simply ; with strict neatness and propriety , but 
without any mannerism or foppishness. Their whole dib- 
meanour was easy and natural , "wVlVi VV^aXVAv^ ^^ka «» "wA. 
oable firankDesa , which bespeak ttee-ViWCtk. wya^» ^^^^^^ 
newer been checked in their grwVVi Vj leeXv^^* «k vi^sx* 
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delight. Ill these coiiver»iutuiic 
tioess on the one part , nor servility 
you ^ere only reminded of llie difien 
babitual respect oi' tlie peasant. 

In contrast to these uus the family o 
who had amassed a vast fortune ; and 
the estate and mansion of a mined n<;l 
Lourhood , "was endeavouring hi assur 
dignity ol an hereditary lord of the s( 
ways came to church en prince. Thej 
tically along in a carriage cmblazonc 
^ cre«t glittered in silver radiance fro 
harness where a crest could possibl 
coachman , in a three-cornered hat . 
a flaxen wig , curling close round his 
ted on the box , ^ilh a sleek Danish d 
footmen , in gorgeous liveries , with 
gold-headed canes , lolled behind, 
and sunk on its long springs ^ith ] 
motion. The veiy horses cbampei 
♦Koir nf^cks , and. glanced their ey( 
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foam. They threw out their feet in a pranciug trot , das- 
hing about pebbles at every step. The crowd of villagers 
saunteriog quietly to church , opened precipitately to 
the right and left , gaping in vacant adjniration. On rean 
ching the gate , the horses were pulled up with a sudden- 
ness that produced an immediate stop , and aljsiost threw 
them on their haunches. 

There was an extraordinary hurry of the footman to 
alight , open the door , pull down the steps , and prepare 
every thing for the descent on earth of this august family. * 
The old citizen first emerged his round red face from out 
the door , looking about him with the pompous air of a 
man accustomed to rule on 'Change , and shake the Stock 
Market with a nod. His consort , a fine , fleshy , comfor- 
table dame , followed him. There seemed , I must con- 
fess , but lillle pride in her composition. She was the 
picture of broad , honest , vulgar enjoyment. The world 
went well with her ; and she liked the world. She had 
fiue clothes , a fine house , a fine carriage , fine children , 
every thing was fine about her : it was nothing but driving 
about , and visiting and feasting. Life was to her a per- 
petual revel ; it was one long Lord Mayor's day. 

Two daughters succeeded to this goodly couple. They 
certainly were handsome ; but had a supercilious air , 
that chilled admiration , and disposed the spectator to be 
critical. They were n llra-farhionables in dress; and, 
though no one could deny the richness of llieir decora- 
tions , yet their appropriateness migl'.t be questioned 
amidst the simplicity of a country church. They descen- 
ded loftily from the carriage , and moved up Iho. line of 
peasantry with a step that seemed dainty of the soil it trod 
on. They cast an excursive glance around , that passed 
coldly os'er tlie burly faces of the peasantry, until they 
met the eyes of tho nobleman's family , when their coun- 
tenances immediately brightened into smiles , and they 
made the most profound and elegant courtesies , which 
were returned in a manner that showed they were but 
slight acquaintances^ 

I must not lor^'et the two sons ol l\v\s Mi\y\wss> ^\>^^'"'^'^ -» 




an occasiuuat wv.». ^ . 
for tbeir bodies » in compKance with 
day , had been disciplined into the abe 
freedom. Art had done every thing i 
as men of fashion , but nature liad d 
meless grace. They were vulgarly sh; 
med for the common purposes of life , 
supercilious assumption whicli is ne^ 
gentleman. 

I have been rather minute in dra^ 
these two families, because I considcrc 
of what is often to be met with in th 
pretending great , and the arrogant 1 
pect for titled rank , unless it be ac 
nobility of soul ; but I have remai 
where artificial distinctions exist , 1 
classes are always the most courtec 
Those who are well assured of their « 
apt to trespass on that of others ; wh' 
fensive as the aspirings of vulgarity 
Tate itself by humiliating its neighb 
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tioo upon himself, standing bull upright, and uttering 
the responses with a loud voice that might be heard all 
ever the church. It was evidenl that he was one of those 
thorough church and king men , who connect the idea of 
devotion and loyalty ; who consider the Deity , somehow 
or other, of the government parly, and religion '* a very 
excellent sort of thing , that ought to be countenanced 
and kept up." 

\\'hen he joined so loudly in the service , it seemed 
more by way of example to the lower orders « to show 
them that , though so great and wealthy , he was not aho> 
ve being religious ; as I have seen a turtle4ed aldermao 
swallow publicly a basin of charily soup , smacking his 
lips at every mouthful , and pronouucing it '' excellent 
food tor the poor." 

When the service was at an end , I was curious to wit- 
ness the several exits of my groups. The young noble- 
men and their sisters, as tlte day was fine, preferred 
strolling home across tlic fields , chatting with the conn- 
try people as they went. The others departed as they 
came , in grand parade. Again were the equipages whee- 
led up to llie gale. There was again the smacking of 
whips , the clattering of hoofs , and the glittering of har- - 
ness. The horses started off almost at a bound ; the vil- 
lagers again hurried to right and left ; the wheels threw up 
a cloud of dust ; and the aspiring family was rapt out of 
sight in a whirlwind. 

THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

Pittieolde ag«,' within whoM silrer hairea 
Honour and rarereoce evermore have raign'il. 

Ma&LOWS 8 TAKnaLAlHt. 

During my residence in the country, I used frequently 
to attend at the old village church. Its shadowy aisles ^ 
its monldering monuments , its dark. o^«a ^v&<i^(c«^'^« '^^ 
reverend with ihe gloom of depaTl«& '3«Kr%^ w»gea^ Vk^ 
Mt /or ihe haunt of jolemn me^US^u. K %wAk\^ ^^^' 



but there are feeliogs that visit me in a co 
amid I lie beautiful serenity of nature , wliic) 
nowhere else; and if not a more religious, 
better man on Sunday » than on any otb( 
seven. 

But in this church I felt myself continuall; 
upon the world by the frigidity and pom 
worms around me. The only being that seem 
to feel the humble and prostrate piety of a 
was a poor decrepit old woman , bending un 
of years and infirmities. She bore the traces 
better than abject poverty. The lingerings o 
were visible in her appearance. Her dress , t 
in the extreme, was scrupulously clean. Some 
too, had been awarded her, for she did do 
among the village poor, but sat nloKe on il: 
attar. She seemed to have survived all love , 
all society ; and to have nothing left her bii 
heaven. When I saw her fechlv rising am 
aged form iu prayer; habitually conning hei 
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lU tall golhic spire shot up liglilly from among them , 
with rooks and crows gencraliy wheeling about it. I was 
seated there one still sunny rooruiog, watching two labou- 
rers who were digging a grave. They had chosen one of 
the most remote and neglected corners of the churchyard ; 
where, from the number of nameless graves around, it 
would appear that the indigent and friendless were huddled 
into the earth. I was told that tbe. new-made grave was 
for the^ly son of a poor widow. While I was meditating 
on the aistinct ions of worldly rank, which extend thus 
down into the very dust , the toll of the bell announced 
tbe approach of the funeral. They were the obsequies of 
poverty , with which pride bad nothing lo do. A coffin 
of tbe plainest materials, without pall or other covering, 
was borne by some of the villagers. The sexton wal- 
ked before with an air of cold indifference. There were 
no mock mourners in the trappings of affected woe; but 
there was one real mourner who feebly tottered after the 
corpse. It was the aged mother of the deceased — the poor 
old woman whom, I had seen on the steps of the altar. She 
was supported by a bumble friend, who was endeavouring 
to comfort her. A few of the neighbouring poor bad joined 
tbe train , and some children of the village were running 
hand in band; now shouting with unthinking mirth; and 
sow pausing to gaze, with childish curiosity, on the grief 
of the mourner. 

As the funeral train approached the grave , the parson 
issued from the church porch, arrayed in the surplice, 
with prayer-book in hand , and attended by tbe clerk. Tbe 
service, however, was a mcrcjact of charity. The deceased 
had betm destitute, and the survivor was penyless; it was 
shuffled through, therefore, in form, but coldly and 
unfeelingly. The well-fed priest moved but a few steps 
Irom the church door, his voice could scarcely be iicard at 
the grave; and never did I bear the funeral service, that 
sublime and touching ceremony, turned into such a frigid 
mummery of words. 

I approached the grave. TV\ecoK\T\ nuba^^^^"^ ^^\S» 
ground. On it were inscribed \V\e uw«w«i wv^ ^^ ^^ 



earth. There was that bustling stir wl 
on the feelings of grief and afTection 
the coki tones of business : the strikin 
and gravel; which, at the grave of 
all sounds , the most withering. The 
to waken the mother from a wretch( 
her glazed eyes , and looked about v 
As the men approached with cord 
into the grave , she wrung hor hand 
agony of grief. The poor woman wl 
her by the arm , endeavouring to rai 
and to whisper something like consol 
nay, now-^don*! take it so sorely to ] 
shake her head and wring her ha 
comforted. 

As they lowered the body into tl 
of the cords seemed to agonize hei 
accidental obstruction, there was a 
all the tenderness of the mother burs 
could come to him who was far 

iJi tc r_« 
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distresses of the rich ! they have friends to soothe — pleasures 
to beguile — a world to divert and dissifuite their griefs. 
What are the sorrows of the young ! their growing minds 
aeon close above the wound — their elastic apirils soon rise 
beBeath the pressure — their green ad ductile affections 
•oone twine round new objects. But the sorrows of the 
poor, who Iiave no outward appliances to soothe — the 
sorrows of the aged , with whom life at best is but a wintry 
day, and who can look for no after-growih of joy-^the 
•orrows of a widow, aged, solitary, destitute, mourning 
over an only son , the last solace of her years ; these are 
indeed sorrows which make us fieel the impotency of con- 
solation. 

It was some time before I left the churchyard. On my 
way homeward I met with (he woman who had acted as 
comforter : she was just returning from accompanying the 
mother to her lonely habitation, and I drew from her 
tome particulars connected with the affecting scene I had 
witnesssed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided in the village 
from childhood. They had inhabited one of the neatest 
cottages, and by various rural occupations , and the assis- 
tance of a small garden , had supported themselves credit- 
ably, and comfortably, and led a happy and blameleas 
life. They bad one son , who had grown up to be the staff 
and pride of their age — ** Oh , sir ! " said the good woman, 
** he was such a comely lad , so sweet-tempered , so kind 
to every one around him , so dutiful to his parents ! It did 
ooe^s heart good to see him of a Sunday , dressed out in 
his best, so tall, so straight, so cheery, supporting his 
old mother to church — for she was always fonder of leaning 
oo George's arm, than on her goodman's; and , poor soul, 
she might well l)e proud of him , for a finer lad there was 
not in the country round. " 

Unfortunately , the son was templed , dming a^year of 
scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter if^t^^«r«>RA 
of one of tlie small craft thai ^eA oti ^ T»ft\^^J«*««^ 
nw. He bad not been long *m vYiV% «ck^«^ ^^^^ 
was entrapped by a prest-gane « and c«ft\e^ ^^ ^*^ ***"' 
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applied for the coltage, in which she h 
happ) days, she was permiUcd toremai 
lived solitary and almost helpless. The f 
were chiefly supplied from tlie scanty 
little garden , which the neii;hboi]2*s wi 
cultivate for her. It was but a few days 
which these circumstances were told 
gathering some vegetables for her repas 
Ihe cottage door which faced the gardei 
A slrangei came out, and seemed to 
and wildly around. He was dressed in se 
emaciated and ghastly pale, and bore tl 
by sickness and hardships. He saw her . 
ard her, but his steps were faint and 
on his knees before her, and sobbe 
poor woman gazed upon him with a va 
eye — « Oh my dear, dear mother! d( 
son ? your poor boy George .*» It was i 
her once noble lad ; w ho, shattered by 
and foreign imprisonment, had at 
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The villagers, when Ihey heard that George Soiners had 
returned, cpowded to see him, olTeriug every comfort and 
assistance that their hutnble means afforded. He was too 
weak ; however , to talk — he could only look his thanks. 
His mother was his constant attendant ;. and he seemed 
nnwiiling to be helped by any other hand. 

There is something in sieknes» that breaks down the 
pride of manhood ; that softens the heart , and brings it 
back to the feelings of infancy. Who that has languished , 
even in adiranced life, in sickness and despondency; who 
that has pined on a weary bed in the neglect and loneliness 
of a foreign land ; but has thought on the mother ** that 
looked on his childhood, » that smoothed his pillow, aad 
administered to 1^ belplessatss? Oh ! thejre is an endeaiiog 
tenderness in the love of a mother to a son that transcends 
all other affections of the heart. It is neither to be (^Killed 
by selfishness, nor denoted by danger, nor weakened bj 
worthlessness , nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
every comfort to hi& convenience; she will surrender ereiy 
pleasure to his enjoyment ; she will glory in his fame, and 
exult in his prosperity : — and ^ if misfortune overtake biro, 
be will be the dearer to her from misfortune; and if disgrace 
settle upon his name ^ sjie will still love and cherish him 
in spite of his disgrace; and if all the world beside cast 
him off ^ she will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Somer& had known what it was to be in 
sickness , and none to soodie — lonely and in prison , and 
none to visit him. He could not endure his mother from 
his sight ; if she moved away , his eye would follow her. 
She would sit for hours by his bed , walclung him as he 
slept. Sometimes he would start from a feverish dream , 
and look anxiously up until he saw her bending over him ; 
^hen he would take her hand, lay it on his bosom , and 
fall asleep with the tranquillity of a child. In this way he 
died. 

My first impulse on hearing this humble tale of aCdlc- 
tion , was to visit the cottage of Vl\e xsv^wtwet ^ "Jixv^ v^^Jssssw- 
nister pecuniary assistance , amV , iJ ^o%w\i\e ^ covk&w^X- 
found J /lowever, on iiH^uiYv , xAi^iX. xS^v^ ^c^^Ve*^^"^ 
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than this struggle between pious affei 
▼erty : a black riband or so — a faded b 
and one or two more such humble atte 
outward signs that grief which passes s 
ked round upon the storied monumen 
chments , the cold marble pomp , wii 
mourned magniGcently over departed 
to this poor widow , bowed down by i 
the altar of her God , and offering i: 
praises of a pious though a broken he 
liying monupient of real grief was wort 
I related her story to some of the \ 
the cong^gation , and they were moTe 
ted themselves to render her situation 
and to lighten her aftlictions. It w 
smoothing a few steps to the grave. 
Sunday or two after , she was missed I 
at church , and before I left the neighl 
with a feeling of satisfaction , that she 
ed her last , and had gone to rejoin t 



THE BOARS HEAD TAVERN, 

EASTCHEAP. 

A tSAHSPBARUV aSSXARCH. 



M A taTcm is the rendezroos , the exchange , the ttaj^ of good 
fellow*. I hare heard my great grandfather tell, how his great 
great graadfather wovld aay » that it was an old proTerb when his 
great grandfather was « child, that' it was a good wind that blew 
fi nian to the wine.' » Motbs& Bomiib. 

It is a pious custom , in some Catholic countries , to 
honour the memory of saints by votiye lights burnt before 
their pictures. The popularity of a saint, therefore * 
may be known by the niunber of these offerings. One » 
perhaps , is left to moulder in the darkness of his little 
chapel ; another may have a solitary lamp to throw its 
(blinking rays athwart his efligy ; while the whole blaze of 
adoration is lavished at the shrine of some beatified father 
of renown. The wealthy devotee brings his huge liuni- 
nary of wax; the eager zealot his seven^branched candle- 
stick , and even the mendicant pilgrim is by no meant 
satisfied that sufficient light is thrown upon the deceased « 
unless he hangs up his little lamp of smoking oil. Ihe 
consequence is , that in the eagerness to enlighten , they 
are often apt to obscure ; and I have occasionally seea an 
unlucky saint almost smoked out of countenance by the 
officiousness of his followers. 

In like manner has it fared with the immortal Shak- 
speare. Every writer considers it his bounden duty to 
light up some portion of bis character or works , and to 
rescue some merit from oblivion. The commentator « 
opulent in words , produces vast tomes of dissertations ; 
the common herd of editors send up mists of obscurity 
from their notes at the bottom of each page , and every 
casual scribbler briqgs his farthing rushlight of eulogy 
or research , to swell the clouds of incense and oC 
smoke. 

As I honour all estabUsbed UAai^<&& ^V. TK^\st^^^M«^ ^- 
the quill , I thought il bul ptopct \o cwoXtCbvsX^^ '^J^ "^ 
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ded with panegyric by a great German crit 
difficult now to find even a fault that had n 
into a beauty. 

In this perplexity, I >vas one morning tc 
pages , when I casually opened upon the c 
Henry IV, and was , in a moment , comple 
madcap revelry of the Boar's Head Tavei 
and naturally are these scenes of humour 
with such force and consistency are the ( 
tained,lhat they become mingled up in 
the facts and personages of real life. To ft 
it occur, that these are all ideal creatic 
brain , and that , in sober truth , no sucl 
roysters ever enlivened the dull ncighbou 
cheap. 

For my part , I love to give myself up to 
poetry. A hero of fiction that never exist< 
luabld to me as a hero of history that exist 
years since : and , if I may be excused such 
to the common ties of human nature , I wo 



to make mankiud merrier and better to tL« latest pos- 
terity.. 

A thought suddenly struck me : « I will make a pilgri- 
mage to Eastcheap, » said I , closing the book , « and see 
if the old Boar's Head Tayern still exists. Who knows but 
I may light upon some legendary traces of Dame Quickly 
and her guest ; at any rate , tliere will be a kindred plea- 
sure, in treading the halls once vocal with their mirth, 
to that the toper enjoys in smelling to the empty cask ooc< 
filled with generous vine. » 

The resolution was no sooner formed than put in exe- 
cution. I forbear to treat of the various adventures and 
wonders I encountered in my travels ; of the haunted re- 
gions of Cocklane : of the faded glories of Little Britain , 
and the parts adjacent ; what perils I ran in Gateaton- 
street and Old Jewry ; of the renowned Guildhall and its 
two stunted giants , the pride and wonder of the city, and 
the terror of all unlucky urchins ; and how I visited Lon- 
don Stone , and struck my staff upon it , in imitation of 
that arch rebel , Jack Gade. 

Let it suffice to say, that I at length arrived in merry 
fastcheap, that ancient region of wit and waissail, where 
the very names of the streets relished of good cheer, as 
Pudding-lane bears testimony even at the present day. 
For Eastcheap, says old Stowe , « was always famous for 
its convivial doings. The cookes cried hot ribbes of beef 
roasted, pies well baked, and other victuals : there was 
clattering of pewter pots , harpc , pipe , and sawtrie. m 
Alas ! how sadly is the scene chnngcd since the roaring 
days of Falstaff and old Stowe! The madcap royster has - 
given place to the plodding tradesman ; the clattering of 
pots and the sound of « harpe and sawtrie , » to the din 
of carts and the accursed dinging of the dustman's bell ; 
and no song is heard , save , haply, the strain of some 
•yren from Billingsgate, chanti.^g the eulogy of deceased 
mackerel. 

I sought', in vain , for the w\g\m>X ^c»^^ ^^ ^■*'*'^ 
Quickly. The only relique.ol \t \& «L\>«arf % V^^^ '•^^^^^ 
in relief ia §toae^ which iormctV^ »er«o^ ^<v\^ %>s|?^^ 



the window oi wmou im/n.^^ »... -^. 
feet square , laid out as a flower-gc 
door opposite afforded a distant peep 
a vista of soap and tallow candles : t 
comprised , in ail probability, her 
tlie little world in which she had li\ 
had her being , for the better part of 

To be versed in the history of I 
little , from London Stone even unti 
doubtless , in her opinion , to be 
history of the universe. Yet, wit] 
sed the nmplicity of true wisdom , 
municative disposition , which I ha 
in intelligent old ladies , knowing i 
neighbourhood. 

Her information, however, di< 
into antiquity. She could throw 
tory of the Boar's Head , from the I 
espoused the valiant Pistol, until tl 
when it was unfortunately burnt c! 
built , and continued to flouriali o 
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ture of it inras still preserved in St Michael's Church , 
ivhich stood just in the rear. To get a sight of this pic^ 
ture was now my determination; so, having informed 
myself of the abode of the sexton , I took my leave of the 
venerable chronicler of Eastcheap, my visit having doobU 
less raised greatly her opinion of her legendary lore, and 
furnished an important incident in the history of her 
life. 

It cost me some difBculty , and much curious inquiry , 
to ferret out the humble hanger-on to the church. I had 
to explore Crooked-lane , and divers little alleys , and 
elbows , and dark passages , with which this old city is 
perforated', like an ancient cheese , or a worm-eaten chest 
of drawers. At length I traced him to a comer of a small 
court , surrounded by lofty houses , where the inhabitants 
enjoy abost as much of the face of heaven , as a commu- 
nity of frogs at the bottom of a well. The sexton was a 
meek , acquiescing little man , of a bowing , lowly habit : 
yet he had a pleasant twinkling in his eye , and , if en- 
couraged , would now and then hazard a small pleasan- 
try ; such as a man of his low estate might venture to make 
in the company of high churchwardens , and other migh- 
ty men of the earth. I found him in company with the 
deputy organist , seated apart , like Milton's angels , dis- 
coursing , no doubt , on high doctrinal points , and sett- 
ling the affairs of the church over a friendly pot of ale — 
for the lower classes of English seldom deliberate on any 
weighty matter without the assistance of a cool tankard to 
clear their understandings. I arrived at the moment 
when they had finished their ale and their argument , 
and were about to repair to the church to put it in order ; 
so , having made known my wishes, I received their gra- 
cious permission to accompany them. 

The church of St Michaers , Crooked-lane , standing a 
short distance from Billingsgate , is enriched with the 
tombs of many fishmongers of renown ; and as every pro- 
fession has its galaxy of glory , and \\& tcyB.%\s?\^wv^^^*^ 
mejj, I presume tlie monumenl ol ^ mA^X>j ^iossksssv^ss^ ^^ 
ihe olden time is regarded ml\i «& mxxfcV ^eH«««»s» ^*^ 



iM>nourable blazon , as almost the only 
cord famous for deeds of arms : — the i 
ney being generally renowned as the mc 
tentates. (1) 

Adjoining the church , in a small ce 
tely under the back window of what w 
Head , slands the tomb^ton^ of Robert 1 
drawer at the tavern. It is now neai 
this trusty drawer of good liquor close 
reer , and was thus quietly deposited 

(1) The JoUowing wai the ancient intcripCii 
ef thu worthy} which , athappily, was destroy 
fittiott. 

Herennder lyA a man of Fame, 
WilHam Walworth callyd bpr name ; 
Fiahmonger he was in lyfftime hen 
And twise Lord Maior , as in books 
Who , with coara^ stoat and man 
Slew lack Straw in Kyng Richard's . 
For whidi act done , and trew entea 
The Kyng made him knyght incont 

And vav* nim •»«■»— «.U«— .— — -- 
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customers. As I was clearing away the weeds from his 
epitaph , the little sexton drew me on one side with a mys- 
terious air , and informed me in a low voice , that once 
upon a time , on a dark ynniry night , when the wind was 
upruly , howling , and whistling , banging about doors and 
windows , and twirling weathercocks , so that the living 
' were frightened out of their beds , and even the dead 
coold not sleep quietly in their graves , the ghost of ho- 
nest Preston , which happened to be airing itself in the 
churchyard , was attracted by the well-known call of 
*' waiter'' from the Boar's Head , and made its sudden ap- 
pearance in the midst of a roaring club , just as the pa- 
rish clerk was singing a stave from the ''mirrc garland of 
Captain Death ;" to the discomfiture of sundry trainband 
captains , and the conversion of an infidel attorney ,>who 
became a zealous Christian on the spot , and was never 
known to twist the truth afterwards, except in the way of 
business. 

I beg it may be remembered , that I do not pledge my- 
self for the authenticity of this anecdote ; though it is well 
known that Uie churchyards and by-corners of this old 
metropolis are very much infested with perturbed spirits ; 
and every one must have heard, of the Cock-lane ghost , 
and the apparition that guards the regalia in the Tower , 
which has frightened so many bold sentinels almost out 
of their wits. 

Be all this as it may, this Robert Preston seems to have 
been a worthy successor to the nimbletongued Francis , 
who attended upon the revels of Prince Hal ; to l^ave been 
equally prompt with his *'anon , anon , sir ;" and to have 
transcended his predecessor in honesty ; for Falstaff , the 
veracity of whose taste no man will venture to impeach , 
flatly accuses Francis of putting lime in bis sack ; whe- 
reas honest Preston's epitaph lauds him for the sobrtety of 
his conduct , the soundness of his wine , and the fairness 
of his measure (i). The worthy dignitaries of the cW^^Vw ^ 

//; A^ Ibis inscription it rife w'lih esci^WnV mmiXxV^ * ^ vt«^«<«^ 
it Aft Ike admoaition ofdelinqMnl \«Y«l«n. \x\%,^o <«*»*^* 
TOM. I. ^ 
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ling ; for in these close lanes but few rays of reflected light 
are enabled to struggle down to the inhabitants , whose 
broad day is at best but a tolerable twilight. The room 
was partitioned into boxes , each containing a table spread 
with a clean white cloth , ready for dinner. This showed 
that the guests were of the good old stamp , and divided 
their day equally , for it was but just one o'clock. At the 
lower end of the room was a clear coal fire , before which 
a breast of lamb was roasting. A row of bright bntss cand- 
lesticks and pewter mugs glistened along the mantel-pie- 
ce , and an old-fashioned clock ticked in one corner. 
There was something primitive in this mcdle}* of kitchen , 
parlour , and hall , that carried me back to earlier times, 
and pleased me. The place , indeed , was humble , but 
eyery thing had that look of order and neatness , which 
bespeaks the superintendance of a notable English house- 
wife. A group of amphibious-looking beings , who might 
be either fishermen or sailors , were regaling themselves 
in one of the boxes. As I was a visitoT of rather higher 
pretensions , I was ushered into a little misshai)en back 
room , having at least nine corners. It was lighted by a 
sky-light , furnished with antiquated leathern chairs , and 
ornamented i^ith the portrait of a fat pig. It was evident- 
ly appropriated to particular customers , and I found a 
shabby gentleman , in a red nose and oil-cloth hat , seat* 
ed in one corner, meditating on a half-empty pot of por- 
ter. 

The old sexton had taken the landlady aside, and with 
an air of profound importance imparted to her my errand. 
Dame Honcyball was a likely , plump , bustling, little wo* 
man , and no bad substitute for that paragon of hostesses , 
Dame Quickly. She seemed delighted with an opportu- 
nity to oblige ; and hurraing up stairs to the archives of 
her house , where the precious vessels of the parish club 
were deposited , she returned , smiling and coartseying , 
with them in her hands. 

The first she presented me 'w«a «l *^ia!^^^'a«\. \^Qi^>^w^^«»- 
ibox, of gigantic size , oat ot^VacYi ,\^^nsX^ '''^^^^L- 



the portraits of renowned genera 
illustrated on tobacco-boxes , for 
Lest , however , there should be 
ning limner had warily inscribed ' 
and Falslaffon the boltoms of the 

On the inside of the cover was 
obliterated, recording that this bi 
chard Gore , for the use of the 
Boar's Head Tavern , and that it w 
tified by his successor , Mr John 1 
is a faidiful description of this ai* 
que ; and I question whether the 
templated his Roman shield , or 1 
Table the long-sought san-greal , 

While I was meditating on it 

Dame Honeyball , who was highl; 

it excited , put in my hands a c 

which also belonged to the vest 

from the old Boar's Head. It be 

ving been the gift of Francis Wy 
• •• I *-ij — : — -«««j:„« 
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me ; but there is nothing sharpens the apfwelwuMMi to 
much as antiquarian research ; for I immediatelj pe8«ci- 
▼ed that this could be no other than the identical ** par- 
cel-gilt goblet" on which FalstafT made his loving , but 
faithless tow to Dame Quickly; and which would , of cour- 
se , be treasured up with care among the regalia of her 
domains , as a testimony of that solemn contract (i). 

Mine hostess , indeed , gave me a long history how the 
goblet had been handed do^vn from generation to generaa 
tion. She also entertained me with many particulars con- 
c;eming the worthy vestrymen who have seated themselves 
thus quietly on the stools of the ancient roysters of East- 
cheap , and , like so many commentators , utter clouds 
of smoke in honour of Sbakspeare. These I forbear to 
relate , lest my readers should not be as curious in these 
matters as myself. Suffice it to say, the neighbours, one 
and all , about Eastcheap, believe that Falstaff and his 
merry crew actually lived and revelled there. Nay, the- 
re are several legendary anecdotes concerning him still 
extant among the oldest frequenters of the Mason's Arms, 
which they give a9 transmitted down from their fore- 
fathers ; and Mr M'Kash , an Irish hair-dresser, whose 
Bhop stands on the site of the old Boar's Head , has seve- 
ral dry jokes of Fat Jack's, not laid down in the books , 
with which he makes his customers ready to die of 
laughter. 

1 now turned to my friend the sexton to make some 
further inquiries, but 1 found him sunk in pensive medi- 
tation . His head had declined a Uttle on one side; a deep 
sigh heaved from the very bottom of his stomach; and, 
though I could not see a tear trembling in his eye , yet 
a moisture was evidently stealing from a corner of his 



(l)Thoa didst swetr to me upon a parctl-gilt gobUt , •ilUiig fai 
MY Dolphin dumber, at the round table, hj a ?f*™ '"^^k 
Wedne«Uy. in IVhiunaweek . wben tho P"^ ^l^* ^£JSSfe> 
Ibr likening bi* fctber to a sinsing ia»ti of ^''^^^tT^^WT^ -^ 
9wtmr tom^tkea, a» I wot wadiing iVy '•'«*'*f * JaJ> -- B«wi ^ 
maUnw mjr lirfjr. thy wife. CtMi lk»a A»»l v.« 



and goodwill , I departed , with a hearty 
him , Dame Honey-ball , and the Parish < 
lane ; — not forgetting my shabby but se 
in the oil-cloth hat and cop{>er nose. 

Thus haye I given a « tedious brief » 
interesting research , for which- if it pr 
unsatisfactory, I can only plead my ine> 
branch of literature so deservedly popi 
day. I am aware that a more skilful 
immortal bard would have swelled the 
touched upon , to a good merchantable 
the biographies of William Walworth , 
Robert Preston ; some notice of the en 
of St Michael's ; the history of Eastchea 
private anecdotes of Dame Uoneyball 
daughter, whom I have not even m 
nothing of a damsel tending the brc 
whom , by the way, I remarked to be a 
a neat /oot and ankle) — the whole 
riots of Wat Tyler, and illuminated 



THE MUTABILITY 

OF LITERATURE. 

K COIAOQUT IN WUTMIirSTSR ABBKT. 



I know that all beoeath the moon decays > 
And what by mortals in this world is broaghl « 
In time's great periods shall return to nought. 

I know that all the muse's heavenly layes • 
With toil of sprite which are so dearly boaght , 
As idle sound of few or none are sought. 

That there is nothing lighter than mere praise. 

DaDMMOvB or HAWTUMirmur- 



• 



There are certain half-df earning moocb of mind , in 
which we naturally steal away from noise and glare , and 
seek some quiet haunt, where we may indulge our reve- 
ries and build our air castles undisturbed. In such a 
mood I was loitering about the old gray cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, enjoying ths^t luxury of wandering througkt 
which one is apt to dignify with the name of reflection s 
when suddenly an irruption of madcap boys from West^ 
minster School , playing at foot-ball , broke in upon the 
monastic stillness of the place , making the vaulted pas- 
sages and mouldering tombs echo with their merriment. 
I sought to take refuge from their noise by penetrating still 
deeper into the solitudes of the pile, and applied to one 
of the vergers for admission to the library. He conduc- 
ted me through a portal rich with the crumbling sculpture 
of former ages , which opened upon a gloomy passage lea- 
ding to the chapter-house and the chamber in which 
doomsday book is deposited. Jusl within the passage is 
a small door on the left. To this the verger applied a, 
key ; it was double locked , and opened with some dif&- 
culty, as if seldom used. We now ascended a dark nar- 
row staircase , and , passing through a second door, en-, 
tered the library. 

I found myself in a lofty antique hall , the roof suppor- 
ted by massive joists of old English oak. It was soberly 
lighted by a row of gothic windows at coTv%\det^\^\Nsiv^p&. 
from the floor, and which apparetvXVy o^^ti^^ >ay>\i ^^ 



p 



much more ^ui u m^j . 
library was a solitary table with v 
an iukstand without iuk , and a fe 
disuse. The place seemed fitt< 

•rofound meditatiou. It was I 
lassive walls of the abbey, aud s 
of the world. I could only heai* n 
of the school-boys faintly swellin] 
the sound of a bell tolling for ) 
berly along the roofs of the abbey 
of merriment grew fainter aud fa' 
away. The bell ceased to toll , 
reigned through the dusky hall. 
I had taken down a little thic' 
in parchment, with brass claspr 
table in a venerable elbow-cl 
liowever, I was beguiled by the 
lifeless quiet of the place, iut' 
looked around upon the old v 
covers , thus ranged on the sh 
*=~»"rhft(l in their repose , I » 
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Straggler like myself; and in another age lo be lost , even 
to remembrance. Such is the amount of this boasted im- 
mortality. A mere temporary rumour, a local sound ; 
like the tone of that bell nvhich has just tolled among 
these towers y filling the ear for a moment — lingering 
transiently in echo — and then passing away like a f hing 
that was not ! 

While I sat half murmuring , half meditating these un- 
profitable speculations , with my head resting on my 
liand , I was thrumming with the other hand upon the 
quarto , until I accidentally loosened the clasps ; when , 
to my utter astonishment , the little book gaye two or 
three yawns , like one awaking from a deep sleep ; then a 
husky hem ; aud at length began to talk. At first its 
Toice was very hoarse and broken , being much troubled 
by a cobweb which some studious spider had woven 
across it ; aud having probably contracted a cold from 
long exposure to the chills and damps of the abbey. In 
a short time, however, it became more distinct, aud I. 
soon found it an exceedingly Uuenl conversable little to- 
me. Its language , to be sure , was rather quaint and 
obsolete, and its pronunciation, what, in the present 
day, would be deemed barbarous ; but I shall endeavour , 
as far as I am able , to render it in modern parlance. 

It began with railings about the neglect of the world — 
about merit being suffered to languish in obscurity , and 
other such common-place topics of literary repining , and 
complained bitterly that it had not been o])eiied for more 
than two centuries. That the dean only looked now and 
then into the library, sometimes took down a volume or 
two , triQed with them for a few moments , aud then re- 
t urned them to their shelves. « What a plague do they 
mean, » said the little quarto which I began to perceive 
was somewhat choleric , « what a plague do they mean by 
keeping several thousand volumes of us shut up hcre« aud 
watched by a set of old vergers , like so maiVK^ MiK99^«<^ ^'^ 
a harem , merely to be looked il nnm vtA ^Qm^Vi^ ^^ 
deaa? Booka were written to f^ "^^mvos^ «^^ ^^^^ 
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apd mouarchs livhicli lie enshrined in 
pels ; ^hile the remains of iheir conl 
left to the ordinary course of nature, 
turned to dust. » 

« Sir, » said the little tome , rufi 
looking big , « I was written for all the 
bookworms of an abbey. I was inf 
from hand to hand , like other great c< 
but here have I been clasped up for : 
turies and might have silently fallen a 
that are playing the very vengeance w 
you had not by chance given me an 
ring a few last words before I go to pie 

« My good friend , » rejoined I , 
to the circulation of which you spes 
ere this have been no more. To ju< 
siognomy, you are now well stricken 
of your contemporaries can be at pi 
and those few owe their longevity to 
yourself in old libraries ; which , suffe 
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alas ! the pycamid has long since fallen , and only a few 
fragments are scattered in various libraries , where they 
are scarcely disturbed even by the antiquarian. V^hat do 
we hear of Giraldus Cambrensis , the historian , antiquary, 
]>hilosopher, theologian , and poet-? J3Le declined two 
bishoprics , that he might shut himself up s^nd write for 
posterity ; but posterity never inquires after his labours. 
What of Henry of Huntingdon , who , besides a learned 
history of England , wrote a treatise oa the contempt of 
theworl^v which the world has revenged by forgetting 
|iim ? What is quoted of Joseph of Exeter, styled the 
miracle of his age in classical composition? Of his three 
great heroic poems one is lost for ever, excepting a mere 
. fragment ; the othei:^ are known only to a few of the cu- 
rious in literature ; and as to his love verses and ^igrams^ 
they have entirely disappeared^ Whft is in current use 
of John Wallis , the Franciscan , who acquire^ the name 
of the tree of life ? Of William of Malmsbury ; — of Si- 
. meon of Durham ; — of Benedict of Peterborough; of Johi\ 
Hanvill of St Albans i-r- of r-r- n , ' 

« Prithee , friend , » cried the quarto , in a testy tone , 
v- how old do you think me ? You are talking of authors 
that lived long before my time , and wrote either in Latin 
or French , so that they in a manner expatriated them- 
selves , and deserved to be forgotten i (}) but I , sir, was 
usheced into the world from the press of the renowned 
Whykyn de Worde. I was written in my own native^ 
tongue at a time when the language had become fixed ;^ 
and indeed I was considered a model of pure and elegant 
English. » 

(I should observe that these remarks were couched in 
such intolerably antiquated terms , that I have ioJlaite 
difficulty in rendering them into modern phraseol<wr.) . 

K I cry you mercy, » said I , «.for inistaking your.-age-it: 

(I) la, Latia ond French hatJU manj «oueraine wittes had greas 
deljrte to endite , a«d have maijy Bo^ire thinges falfilde , but certet 
there ben son^ that speakcn their poisye in French > oC nv^xOol 
•peche the Fren^men have aa good a t«n\»«>^« «a ni^ \k,v««. vcv 
hearjing of Frenchmen' t £agl\j^. -^ Cfcaucar' X^^^wnMivX «\ 1<av« « 



many talk of Speuser'B *well of pure Eu{ 
as if the language ever sprang firom a 
head , and was not rather a mere con 11 
tongues , perpetually subject to changes 
res. It is this which has made English li 
mely mutable ^ and the reputation built u| 
Unless thought can be committed to some 
maneut and unchangeable than such a 
thought must share the fate of every thir 
into decay. This should serve as a che 
nity and exultation of the most popular \ 
the language in which he has embark 
dually altering , and subject to the dilaj: 
and the caprice of fashion. He looks L 
the eafly authors of his country, once 
their day, supplanted by modem write 
ages have covered tliem With obscurity, 
can only be relished by the quaint taste • 
And such, he anticipates, will be th( 
work , which , however it may be admin 
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obelisk, or one of those Runic inscriptions said to exist 
in the deserts of Tartary. 1 declare, » added I, with 
some emotion , « ^hen I contemplate a modern library, 
filled with new works , in all the bravery of rich Riding 
and binding, I feel disposed to sit down and weep ; like 
the good Xerxes , when he surveyed his army, pranked 
out in all the splendour of military array, and reflected 
that in one hundred years not one of them would be in 
existence i » 

« Ah , w said the little quarto , with a heavy sigh , « I 
sec how it is ; these moderu scribblers have superseded 
all the good old authors. I suppose nothing is read now- 
a-days but Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia , Sackville's stately 
plays, and Mirror for Magistrates, or the finespun eu- 
phuisms of the ' unparalleled John Lyly.' » 

« There you are again mistaken, » said I; « the writers 
whom you suppose in vogue , becaase they happened to 
be 80 when you were last in circulation , have long since 
had their day. Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, the immor- 
tality of which was so fondly predicted by his admirers, (1) 
and which , in truth , is full of noble thoughts , delicate 
images , and graceful turns of language , is now scarcely 
ever mentioned. Sackville has strutted into obscurity ; 
and even Lyly, though his writings were once the delight 
of a court , and apparently perpetuated by a proverb, is 
now scarcely known even by name. A whole crowd of 
authors who wrote and wrangled at the time , have like- 
wise gone down , with all their writings and their contro- 
versies. Wave after wave of succeeding literature has 
rolled over them , until they are buried so deep, thai it is 
only now and then tha( some iudustnous direr after frag- 

(I) Live ever STcete booke ; the ximple image of his gentle. witt« 
and the golden pillar of his noble courage ; and ertr notify unto 
the world that thy writer waa the secretary of eloqaenoe, the oreaik 
of the ause«« the honey of the dainiyest flowers of wittand arte, 
tlie pith of naorale a«d inteUeelaal virtues , the erme of BelUw*. >». 
the JieW , the luague of 8Mdaiw^:b« ti^Vfii^m . '^b* %v*««»^^'******' 



this the case , tiie lecuuuii^r ui um«u.«, .. — 
vaoce instead of a blessing. The earth wou 
rank and excessive vegetalioD , aud its surf 
tangled wilderness. In like manner the wi 
and learning decline , and make way for sui 
ductions. Language gradually varies , am 
away the writings of authors ^ho have il 
allotted time , otherwise , the creative po\ 
would overstock the world , and the mind v 
pletely bewildered in the endless mazes 
Formerly there were some restraints on 
multiplication. Works had to be transcri 
which was a slow aud laborious operati 
written either on parchment, which was 
that one work was often erased to make w; 
or on papyrus , which was fragile and extr 
ble. AuUiorship was a limited and unp; 
pursued chieily by monks in the leisure 
their cloisters. The accumulation of a 
slow aud costly, aud conGued almost entii 
-:«o Tn thpiup! circumstances it may, in 
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ilito a sea. A few centuries since , iiYe or six hundred 
manuscripts constituted a great library ; but what would 
you say to libraries such as actually exist , containing 
three or four hundred thousand volumes ; legions of au- 
thors at the same time busy ; and the press going on with 
fearfully increasing activity, to double and quadruple the 
number ? Unless some unforeseen mortality should break 
out among the progeny of the muse , now that she has 
become so prolific , I tremble for posterity. I fear the 
mere fluctuation of language will not be sufficient. Cri- 
ticism may do much. It increases with the increase of 
literature , and resembles one of those salutary checks on 
population spoken of by economists. All possible encou- 
ragement , therefore , should be given to the growth of 
critics , good or bad. But I fear all will be in vain ; let 
criticism do what it may, writers will write , printers 'will 
print, and the world will inevitably be overstocked with 
goo4 books. It will soon be the employment of a lifetime 
merely to learn their names. Many a mtin of passable in- 
formation , at the present day, reads scarcely any thing 
but reviews ; and before long a man of erudition will be 
little better than a mere walking catalogue. » 

« My very good sir, » said .the little quarto , yawning 
xaost drearily in my fece , « excuse my interrupting you , 
but I perceive you are rather given to prose. I would 
ask the fate of an author who was making some noise just 
fis I left tlie world. His reputation , however was consi- 
dered quite temporary. The learned shook their heads 
at him , for he was a poor half-educated varlet , that knew 
little of Latin , and nothing of Greek , and had been obli- 
ged to run the country for deer^tealing. I think bis 
name was Shakspeare. I presume he soon sunk into ob- 
lirion, » 

« On the contrary, » said I, (tit is owing to that very 
man that the literature of his period has experienced a 
duration beyond the ordinary term of English literature. 
There rise authors now and then , who seem proof agaipst 
the mutability of language, because tb.e<j Vah^t^^^a^ 
themselves io Ae uncliaiif^Qf^^i\YiCK^\K» ^AXfiMoa*^'^®*'^'**^' 



Sbalupeare , whom w vc.,.^ . 
of lime«, retaining in modern use die langu^ 
tare of his day, and giving duration to man^ 
author, merely from having flourished ii 
But even he , I grieve to say, is gradually 
tint of age , and his whole form is overrun 
of commentators, who, like clambering v 
pers , almost bury the noble plant that upb 

Here the little quarto began to heave 
chuckle , until at length he broke out in a 
laughter that had well nigh choked him , 1 
excessive corpulency. « Mighty well ! » c 
as he could recover breath , « mighty we 
would persuade me that the literature of 
perpetuated by a vagabond deerstcaler ! I 
learning ; by a poet , forsooth — a poet 
wheezed forth another fit of laughter. 

I confess that I felt somewhat nettled «* 
which however I pardoned on account o 
riBhed in a less polished age. I detem 
**'*♦ tn ffive up my point. 
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thiug that he sees most striking in nature and art* He 
enriches them by pictures of human life , such as it is 
passing before him. His writings, therefore , contain tho 
spirit , the aroma , if I may use the phrase , of the age in 
which he lives. They are caskets which enclose within 
a small compass the wealth of the language*-its family 
jewels , which are thus transmitted in a portablAorm to 
posterity. The setting may occasionally be antiquated , 
and require now and then to be renewed , as in the case 
of Chaucer; but the brilliancy and intrinsic value of the 
gems continue unaltered. Cast a look back over the 
long reach of literary history. What vast valleys of dul- 
uess , filled with monkish legends and academical contro- 
versies ! what bogs of theological speculations ! what 
dreary wastes of metaphysics ! Here and there only do 
we behold the heaven-illumined bards , elevated like bea- 
cons on their widely-separate heights, to transmit the 
pure light of poetical intelligence from age to age. » 

Thorow earth and waters deepe , 
The pen by skill doth passe : 

I was just about to launch forth into eulogiums upon 
the poets of the day, when the sadden opening of the 
door caused me to turn my head* It was the verger, 
who came to inform me thai it was time to close the li- 
brary. I sought to have a parting word with the quarto , 
but the worthy little tome was silent ; the clasps were 
closed; and it looked perfectly unconscious of all that 
had passed. I have been to the library two or three ti- 
mes since , an4 have endeavoured to draw it into further 
conversation , but in vain ; and whether all this rambling 
colloquy actually took place , or whether it was another 
of those odd day-dreams to which I am subject , I k^ye 
never to this moment been able to discover. 

And featly nypf the worldfi% «bpQ»& ^ 

And shoes ui iu ai ^^mm ^ 
The vertu aud the nVqb 
Of every wiajit a\TJe \ 
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Here's a few flowers ! but about midnight more t 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o' the night 
Are strewings filt'st for grare* ■ 
You were as flowers now wither'd ; eren so 
These herblets shall , which we upon you stet>w. 

Cvxai 



Among the beautiful and simple^iearted 
rural life ^faich sliil linger in some parts of Ei 
those of strewing flowers before the funerals 
ting them at the graves , of departed friends, 
is said , are the remains of some of the rites < 
tive church ; but they are of still higher anti< 
' — "^««» the Greeks and Romj 



corpse lies is cohered with flowers , a cuatom alluded to 
in one of the wild and plaiutive ditties of Ophelia : 

White his shroud as the mountain snow. 

Larded all with sweet flowers ; 
Which be-wepl to the grave did go , 

With true love showers. 

There is also a most delicate and beautiful rite obser- 
ved in some of the remote villages of the south , at the 
funeral of a female who has died young and unmarried. 
A chaplet of white flowers is borne before the corpse by 
a young girl nearest in age , size , and resemblance , and 
is afterwards hung up in the church over the accustomed 
seat of the deceased. The chaplets are sometimes made 
of white paper, in imitation of flowers , and inside of them 
is generally a pair of white gloves. They are intended 
as eitiblems of the purity of the deceased , and the crown 
of glory which she has received in heaven. 

In some parts of the country, also , the dead are carried 
to the grave with the singing of psalms and hymns : a kind 
of triumph , « to shew, » says Bourne , « that they have 
finished their course with joy, and are become conque- 
rors. » This , I am informed , is observed in some of 
the northern counties , particularly in Northumberland , 
and it has a pleasing though melancholy effect , to hear, 
of a still evening , in some lonely country scene , the 
mournful melody of a funeral dirge dwelling from a 
distance , and to see the train slowly moving along th& 
landscape. 

Thus , thus , and thus , we compass round 
Thy harmlesse and unhaunted ground , 
And as we sing thy dirge , we will 

The daffodil I 
And other flowers lay upon 
The altar of our love, thy stone. 

There is also a »o\emiiTe%v««^ V*^^"^^ "^^ '^^^^^^ 
the passing funeral in tVkewi «(e<\aeiXW5^ V*^''^ ^ 
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m.AMK, itvii Tciii ui meiancDoty wh 
English cliaracter, and gives it som 
Jind ennobling graces , is finely eyi 
ihetic customs , and in the solicituc 
mon people for an honoured and a ] 
humblesl peasant , whatCTer may hi 
liTing^ is anxious that some little re 
Jiis remains. Sir Thomas Overb 
« Eadre and happy milkmaid , obflerT< 
and all her care is , that she ro&y die 
to have store of flowers stacke upon 
The poets, too, who always brtotfac 
lion , continually advert to this fond 
fravc. In « The Maid's Tragedy, x 
•Fletcher, there is a beautiful instani 
bribing the capricious melancholy o 
«iri*. 

When she sees a 
■^Sluck full of flowers, she, with a 
Her servants, what a pretty plac 
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may •till be met with in the churchyards of retired Til- 
lages , among the Welch mountains ; and I TtooUect an 
instance of it at the small town of Ruthen , which lies at 
the head of the beautiful Tale of Glewyd. I haTe been 
told also by a friend » who was present at the funeral of a 
young girl in Glamorganshire , that the female attendants 
had their aprons fuU of flowers , which, as soon as the 
body was interred , they stuck about the grave. 

He noticed several graTes which had been decorated 
in the same manner. As the flowers had been merely 
stuck in the ground , and not planted , they had soon 
withered , and might be seen in Tarious states of decay ; 
some drooping , others quite perished. They were af- 
terwards to be supplanted by holly, rosemary, and other 
evergreens ; which on some graves had grown to great 
Itixifliance , and overshadowed the tombstones. 

There was formerly a melancholy fancifulness in tlie ar- 
rangement of these rustic offerings , that had something 
in it truly poetical. The rose was sometimes blended 
with the lily, to form a general emblem of frail morta- 
lity. * This sweet flower, >» said Evelyn , « borne on a 
branch set with thorns, and accompanied with the lily, 
are natural hieroglyphics of our fugitive , umbratile , 
anxious , and transitory life , which , making so fair a 
•how for a time , is not yet without its thorns and cros- 
ses. » The nature and colour of the flowers, and of the 
ribands with which they were tied , had often a particu- 
lar reference to the qualities or story of the deceased , 
or were expressive of the feelings of the mourner. In 
an old poem, entitled « Corydon's Doleful Knell , » a lover 
specifies the decorations he intends to use : 

A garland shall be framed 

By art and nature's skill , 
Of sundry-coloured flowers. 

In token of good-^U. 

And saDdry-colouf^d nV^Ui^ 
On it 1 will bestow -, 



The white rose , we are loiu, ,,^- , 
of a virgin ; her chaplet was lied with whi 
token of her spotless innocence ; though s 
ribands were intermingled, to bespeak t 
survivors. The red rose was occasionally 
brance of such as had been remarkable fc 
but roses in general were appropriated 
lovers. Evelyn tells us that the custom w. 
extinct in his time , near his dwelling i 
Surrey, « where the maidens yearly plan 
the graves of their defunct sweethearts wi 
And Gambden likewise remarks, in his I 
is also a certain custom , observed time 
planting rose-trees upon the graves , 
young men and maids who have lost th 
this churchyard is now full of them. » 
When the deceased had been unhap 
emblems of a more gFoomy charactei 
as the yew and cypress , and if flowers 
were of the most melancholy colours. 
'^*--i/»v i^sa. (published 
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duced , illastratiTe of this mode of decorating the funerals 
of females who had been disappointed in love : 

Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismall yew, 
Maidens , willow branches wear , 

Say I died true. 

My loTe was false , but I was firm , 

From my hour of birth , 
Upon my buried body lie 

Lightly, gentle earth. 

The natural eflFect of sorrow over the dead is to refine 
and elevate the mind; and we have a proof of it in the 
purity of sentiment and the unaffected elegance of thought 
which pervaded the whole of these funeral observances. 
Thus , it was an especial precaution , that none but 
sweet-scented evergreens and flowers should be em- 
ployed. The intention seems to have been to soften the 
horrors of the tomb, to beguile the miud from brooding 
over the disgraces of perishing mortality, and to associate 
the memory of the deceased with the most delicate and 
beautiful objects in nature. There is a dismal process 
going on in the grave , ere dust can return to its kindred 
dust , which the imagination shrinks from contemplating; 
and we seek still to think of the form we have loved , 
with those refined associations which it awakened when 
blooming before us in youth and beauty. « Lay her in 
the earth , » says Laertes , of his virgin sister , 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets S))ring ! 

Herrick , also , in his « Dirge of Jephtlia , » pours 
forth a fragrant flow of poetical thought and image , 
which in a manner embalms the dead in the recollec- 
tions of the living. 

Sleep in thy peace , xVk^ Y^edk q\ v^\^x^ <» 
And make tlus place viVWxaL^oe *> 
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Mayvirgiuo, ^aleince 

X »M5ht crowd n.y^-:i::^ 

valent , and ^^'^'^ «^ tlia. U n. 
1 have already .pwtedmwet^ 

however. refwrnft^mp-n^g^ «i^ 

even though U '"""J" 'Xn conveje 
hlemaUea meamng <je„ 1^ 

"^ :„1 :;J^s.ene» of imagery 

nre^minent. 

' With faire 

i,. ThoVertha^sUkelUyt* 

J Hi The azured harebell, UkeJ 

1 1 111 i.L i^f nf efflantine : wbo^r 
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exists only in the most remote and insignificant Tillages. 
But it seems as if poetical custom always shuns the walks 
of cultivated society. In proportion as people grow po- 
lite they cease to be poetical. They talk of poetry, but 
they have learnt to check its free impulses , to distrust 
its sallying emotions , and to supply its most affecting 
fuid picturesque usages, by studied form and pompous 
ceremonial. Few pageants can be more stately and fri- 
gid than an English funeral in town. It is made up of 
ihow and gloomy parade ; mourning carriages , mourning 
Jiorses, mourning plumes, and hireling mourners, who 
make a mockery of grief. « There is a grave digged , » 
lays Jeremy Taylor, «< and a solemn mourning , and a 
treat talk in the neighbourhood , and when the daies are 
nnished , they shall be , and they shall be remembered 
no more. » The associate in the gay and crowded city 
it toon forgotten ; the hurrying succession of new inti- 
■ates and new pleasures effaces him from our minds , 
md the very scenes and circles in which he moved are 
ncessantly tlactualing. But funerals in the country are 
liemnly impressive. The stroke of death makes a wider 
Mce in the village circle , and is an awful event in the 
anquil uniformity of rural life. The passing bell tolls 
\ knell in every ear; it steals with its pervading me- 
icholy over hill and vale , and saddens all the land- 
ipe. 

Hm fixed and unchanging features of the country also 
peluale the memory of the friend iKilh whom we once 
jtd them , who was the compaikion of our most retired 
t, and gave animation to every charm of nature; we 
kit voice in the eclio which he once delighted to 
en; his spirit haunts the grove which he oncefrequen- 
ire think of him in the wiki upland solitude, or amidst 
WMve beauty of the valley. In the fineshness of joyous 
Qg , we remember his beaming smiles and bounding 
; and when sober evening returns with its ^tK«cv^% 
t and subduing quiet, ^« ciiS\ \a tni^^ ^&«k^ *« 
Amir of geolle talk anAwi«^-*ov\e\TBA»s^»**=^- 
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heal — every olher at'Qiction to forget; but this wound 
we consider it a duty to keep open — this affliction we 
cherish and brood over in solitude. Where is the mother 
who would willingly forget the infant that perished like 
a blossom from her arms; though every recollection is 
pang ? Where is the child that would willingly forget the 
most tender of parents , though to remember be but 
to lament? Who, even in the hour of agony, would 
forget the friend over whom he mourns ? Who, even when 
the tomb is closing upon the remains of her he most loved; 
when he feels his heart, as it were, crushed in the closing 
of its portal ; would accept of consolation that must be 
brought by forget f« I ness ? — No, the love which survives 
the tomb is one of the noblest attributes of the soul. If it 
lias its woes, it has likewise its delights; and when the 
overwhelming burst of grief is calmed into the gentle 
tear of recollection; when the sudden anguish and the 
convulsive agony over the present ruins of all that we 
most loved, softened away into pensive meditation on all 
that it was in ihe days of its loveliness — who would root 
out such a sorrow from the heart ? Though it may some* 
times throw a passing cloud over the bright hour of gaiety, 
or spread a deeper sadness over the hour of gloom , yet 
who would exchange it, even for the song of pleasure, or 
the burst of revelry ? No , there is a voice from the tomb 
sweeter than song. There is a remembrance of the dead to 
which we turn even from the charms of the living. Oh the 
grave! — the grave! — It buries every error — covere every 
delect — extinguishes every resentment ! From its peaceful 
bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender recollec- 
tions. Who can look down upon the grave even of an 
onemy , and not feel a compunctious throb, that he should 
ever have warred with the poor handful of earth that lies 
mouldering before him. 

But the grave of those we loved — what a place for 

meditation ! There it is that we call up in lon^ review \hib 

whole history of virtue and genl\eiie&& , Wi^ >^^ ^X^naxsaaae^ 

endearments lavished upon us a\ino%l\\i\\!i«t^^^^^^^^*^ 

intercourse of iatimacy — there il ift iVi^v vj^ ^-v^'^^P 
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straggling ia death to giyo v.. . 

Ay , go to the grave of buried love, ai 
lettle the account with thy conscienoe fa 
unrequited — every past endearment u 
departed being, who ean never — ne 
to be soothed by thy contrition ! 

If thou art a child , and hast ever 
the soul , or a furrow to the silvered 
tjonate parent — if thou art a husbai 
caused the fond bosom that ventured 
m thy arms to doubt one moment of t) 
truth — if thou art a friend, and ha; 
thought, or word, or deed, the spi 
confided in thee — if thou art a lover, 
one unmerited pang to that true h 
cold and stiil beneath thy feet; — th 
unkind look, every ungracious w 
action , will come thronging back uj 
knocking dolefully at thy soul — tb 
wilt lie down sorrowing and repc 
•«!• unheard groan , an 
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to give a foil detail of the funeral customs of the EngUih 
peasantry, but merely to furnish a few. hints and qnotaliona 
iUustrative of particular rites, to be apflftided, by way of 
note, to another paper, which has. he^n withheld. Tho 
article swelled insensibly into. its present f^m , and this 
is mentioned as an apology fbc. so brief and oasu^l ^ notice 
of these usages , after they have been amply, apd k^rnedly 
investigated in other works, 

I must observe, also, that I am we|l.awAi^ that 
this custom of adorning graves with flowers prevails in 
other countries besides England. Inde^, in some it is 
much more general i and is^observed even by the rich and 
fashionable; but it is then aptta.loijie (Is simplicity « and 
to degenerate into affectatjipii. Bright , io his travels in 
Lower Hungai^, tells ot monuments.of marblf* and recesses 
formed* for retirement-, with seats plj^ped aqaong bowers of 
greenhouse plants.; and that they, generally are covered 
with the gayest flowers of the seasop. He gives a casual 
picture, of filial piety , wb^Qh I Qfmnot but describe ; for I 
trust it is as useful as it is delightful , to illustrate t)^ 
amiable virtues of the sex. « When I was at Berlhi , * says 
he » «( I followed the celebrated Iffland to the grave. Min- 
gled with some pomp, you. might trace navch. real feeling. 
In the midst of the ceremony , mj attention was attract^ 
by a young woman, yfho stood..oaajnound of earth, neiyly 
covered with turf which she anxiously protected from the 
feet of t^e passiug crowd. It was the tomb of her parent ; 
and the figure of this affectionate daught^ pr^s^ted a mo- 
nument more striking than the'a^t.<^ostly worKof art. » 

I will barely add an in.»t|ii|ce of sepulchral de^ration 
that I once met witb^j^nong the mountains of S'vitserland. 
It was at the village of GersAU » which stands on the borders 
of the L4ike of Lucern* at the foot of Mo|ii^ Rigi. It was 
once tlie capital o£ a miniatnre republic , shut up between 
the Alps and the Lake , and accessible on the land side 
only by foot-paths. The whole force, of the republic did noj^ 
exceed six hundred fighting men ; aiad a few miles of .oicn 
cumference, scooped out as it wct^ from the bcMUio^ sl^Qw^ 
mountains, compriteA its temlor}, 1^^ xC^«|jk «k\ 
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were hung chapic«o . 
fresh, as if occasionally rene^rc^.. 
rest at this scene ; I felt that I was at t] 
description , for these were the heai 
ofTeriogs of the heart which poets 
Id a gajer and more populous place, I 
ted tliem to hare been suggested by 1 
derived from books; but the good pe 
little of books ; there was not a novel i 
the village ; and I question whether 
place dreamt, while he was twining a 
grave of his mistress, that be was 
most fanciful rites of poetical devoti* 
practically a poet. 
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Paris newspapers. As I sat doziug over one of the latter, 
reading old news and stale criticisms, my ear was now and 
iheo struck with bursts of laughter which seemed to 
proceed from the kitchen. Every one that has travelled 
on the continent must know how fovourite a resort the 
kitchen of a country inn is to the middle and inferior order 
of travellers; particulary in that equivocal kind of weather , 
when a fire becomes agreeable toward evening. I threw 
aside the newspaper , and explored my May to the kitchen, 
to take a peep at the group chat appeared to be so merry. 
It was composed parlly of travellers who had arrived some 
hours before in a diligence, and partly of the usual atten- 
dants and hangers-on of inns. They were seated round a 
great bnrnished stove, that might have been mistaken for 
an altar, at which they were worshipping. It was covered 
with various kitchen vessels of resplendent brightness; 
among which steamed and hissed a huge copper teakettle. 
A large lamp threw a strong mass of light upon the group, 
bringing out many odd features in strong relief. Its yellow 
rays partially illumined the spacious kitchen, dying duskily 
away into remote corners; except where they settled in 
mellow radiance on the broad side of a flitch of bacon, 
or were reflected back from well-^conred ustensils, that 
gleamed from the midst of obscurity. A strapping Flemish 
lass, wilh long golden pendants in her cars, and a necklace 
wilh a golden heart suspedtled to it, was the presiding 
priestess of the temple. 

Many of the company were furnished with pipes, and 
roost of them with some kind of evening potation. I found 
their mirth was occasioned by anecdotes, which a little 
.swarthy Frenchman, with a dry weazen face and large 
whiskers , wds giving of his love adventures ; at tlie end of 
which there was one of those bnrsts of honest unceremo- 
nious laughter, in which a man indulges in that temple of 
true liberry , an inn. 

As I had no better mode of getting through a tedious 
blustering evening, I took my seat utax vVa ^^-h^, vb^^ 
listened to a variety of \ra^e\\cx%' \i\tfc,%w£i«.^'«'*^^?*^'^^^ 
gani, and most very duW. XW ol vV^ta , Voh^^^'^ >^^ 



hair was light , and curled trom ^tjaacr uu x»»k 
traTdliDg-cap stuck on oqe sid^ of his head, 
rupted 9>ore than once by the arriyal of { 
remi^ks of his auditors; and paused now and 
nish his pipe; at which times he had gener 
leer, ti^d a sly joke for the busom kitchen m 
I w^sh I9y ceader could imagine the old 
in a huge arm-chair , oue arm akimbo, the ( 
curiously twisted tabacco pipe , formed of ( 
de mer^ decorated with silver chain and silk 
hat cocked on one side, and a whimsical 
occasionally , as he related the following stor 
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He that tapper for is dight , 
He Ijes foil cold , I trow , this ivght h 
Y estreen to chamber I him led , 
This night Gray- steel has made his h» 

8tB lOBRt Sia GaAVAHS, *»Dl 
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to carry a high head , and look down upon the neighbou- 
ring country. 

The baron was a dry branch of the great family of Kat- 
zenellenbogen (1) , and inherited .tbe reliquea of the piXH 
perty , and all the pride of h's ancestors, Though tha 
warlike disposition of his predecessors had much imptt- 
red the fomily possessions , yet the baron still endeaTOu- 
red to keep up some show of former state. The timet 
were peaceable , and the German nobles , in general » had 
abandoned their inconyenieut old castles , perched libs 
eagles' nests among tbe mountains , and had built mora 
couTenient residences in the yalleys : still the baron re^ 
mained proudly drawn up in his little fortress , cherish- 
ing , ydih hereditary inveteracy , all the old family feuds s 
so that he was on ill terms with some of his nearest neigh- 
bours , on account of disputes that had happened betweea 
their great great grandfathers. 

The baron had but one child , a daughter ; but naliH. • 
re , when she grants but one child , always compensates 
by making it a prodigy ; and so it was with ihe dbuighter 
of the baron. All the nurses , gossips , and country cou- 
sins , assured her father that she had not her equal for 
beauty in all Germany ; and who should know better than 
they ! She had , moreover , been brought up with great 
care under the superintendence of two maiden aunts » 
who had spent some years of their early life at one of the 
little German courts , and were skilled in all the branches 
of knowledge necessary to the education of a fine lad^. 
Under their instructions she became a miracle of accom- 
plishments. By the time she was eighteen , she could 
embroider to admiration , and had worked whole histo- 
ries of the saints in tapestry , with such strength of ex« ' 
pression in their countenances » that they looked like so 
many souls in purgatory. She CQuld read without great 
difficulty , and had spelled her way through several 

(I) I. 9. Cat's-Buow. TheBaiMo(% 1««AlVj A 'Qm»^ "V^^^'JJJ^ 
powerful io former timet. The »^p^\\«Aoti *' 'w* **^jI^S^jX5" 
giT0tt ia compliment to epeerVeM 4uai» eIlv\Me^^^ ^t««»'»*^ 
e Mm arm. 



der ballads of the Mmneiieaers uy ucat. 
Her aunts, loo , having been great tt 
in their younger days , uvere admirabl; 
vigilant guardians and strict censors 
their niece ; for there is no duenna so 
and inexorably decorous , as a supera 
She was rarely suffered out of their s 
btyond the domains of the casUe , unl< 
or rather v^ell watched ; had conlmua 
I her about strict decorum and imphcit 

\ as to the men — pah I— she was taug 

1] such distance , and in such absolute i 

less properly authorized , she would not 
upon the handsomest cavalier in the wc 
were even dying at her feet. 

The good effects of this system were 
rent. The young lady was a pattern 
rectness. While others were wasting 
the glare of the world , and liable 1 
thrown aside by every hand ; she was i 
«u«*i, o«/i invalv womanhood under the 
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%od the affectionate disposition common to humble rela- 
tives ; were wonderfully attached to the baron , and look 
every possible occasioii to come in swarms and enliven 
the castle. All family festivals were commemorated by 
these good people at the baron's expense ; and when they 
were filled with good cheer , ihey would declare that 
there was nothing on earth so delightful as these family 
meetings , these jubilees of the heart. 

The baron , though a small man , had a large soul , 
and it swelled with satisfaction at the consciousness of 
being the greatest man in the little world about him. He 
loved to tell long stories about the stark old warriors who- 
se portraits looked grimly down from the walls around , 
and he found no listeners equal to tliose who fed at his 
expense. He was much given to the marvellous , and a 
firm believer in all those supernatural tales with which 
every mountain and valley in Germany abounds. Tlie 
faith of his guests exceeded even his own : they listened 
to every tale of wonder with open eyes and mouth , and 
never failed to be astonished , even though repeated for 
the hundredth time. Thus lived the Baron Von Lands" 
hort , the oracle of his table , the absolute monarch of 
his little territory , and liappy , above all things , in the 
persuasion that he was the wisest man of the age. 

At the time of which my story treats, there was a great 
femily gathering at the castle , on an affair of the utmost 
importance : it was to receive the destined bridegroom 
of tlie baron's daughter. A negociation had been carried 
on between the father and an old nobleman of Bavaria , 
to unite the dignity of their houses by the marriage of their 
children. The preliminaries had been conducted with 
proper punctilio. The young people were betrothed wi- 
thout seeing each other ; and the time was appointed for 
the marriage ceremony. The young Count Von Alten- 
burg had been recalled from the army for the purpose , 
and was actually on his way to the baron's to receive his 
bride. Missives had even been Tec«\N<i^Vtw£wV\\OL.»Vt«!^ 
WurUburg , where he was accxA^i^VaNXi ^%v»^tfA •» '^'^^^'^ 



fouthfal bridegroom could desire ; anu mc uu 
pcctation heightened the lustre of her charms. 

The suffusions that mantled her face aud r 
gentle heaving of the bosom , the eye now and 
in reTerie , all betrayed the soft tumult that 
on in her little heart. Tlie aunts were continij 
ing around her ; for maiden aunts are apt to tali 
terest in affairs of this nature. They vere gi 
world of staid counsel how to deport herself , w 
and in what manner lo receive the expected lov 

The baron was no less busied in preparations 
in truth , nothing exactly to do : but he was i 
fuming bustling little man , and could not remt 
when all the world was in a hurry. He worrie 
to bottom of the castle with an air of infinite a 
continually called the servants from their woik 
them to be diligent ; and buzzed about ever 
chamber , as idly restless and importunate m a 
fly on a warm summer's day. 

In the mean time the fatted calf had been I 

r m^ V- J -,.^^ ...Ctlt «Ko Alnnmtir of ihft hlinl 
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mountains. The baron mounted the highest toiwer , and 
strained his eyes in hopes of catching a distant sight of 
the count and his attendants. Once he thought he be- 
held them ; the sound of horns came floating from the Tal- 
Icy , prolonged by the mountain echoes. A number of 
horsemen were seen far belovr , slowly advancing along 
the road ; but when they had nearly reached the foot of 
the mountain , they suddenly struck off in a .different di- 
rection. The last ray of sunshine departed — the bats be- 
gan to [lit by in the twilight — tjie road grew dimmer and 
dimmer to the view ; and nothing appeared stirring in it , 
but now and then a peasant la^ng homeward from his 
labour. 

While the old castle of Landshort was in this state of 
pcrplcTuty , a very interesting scene was transacting in a 
iiilTercnt pari of the Odenwald. 

The young Count Von Altenburg was tranquilly pursu- 
ing his route in that sober jog-trot way , in which a man 
travels toward matrimony , when his friends have taken 
all the trouble and uncertainty of courtship off his hands, 
and n bride is waiting for him , as certainly as a dinner at 
the end of his journey. He had encountered, at Wurtz- 
burg , a youthful companion in arms , with whom he had 
seen some service on the frontiers ; Herman Von Starken- 
fnust , one of the stoutest hands , and worthiest hearts, of 
German chivalry, who was now returning from the army. 
His father's castle was not far distant from -the old fortress 
of Landshort , although an hereditary feud rendered the 
families hostile and strangers to each other. 

In the warm-hearted moment of recognition , the young 
friends related all their past adventures and fortunes , and 
the count gave the whole history of his intended nuptials 
with a young lady whom he had never seen , but of whose 
charms he had received the most enrapturing descrip- 
tions. 

As the route of the friends lay in the same direction , 
they agreed to perform the rest of their journey together; 
and , that they might do it the mote Wxvox^^ > ^ ^ 
froin Wartxhurg at an eai\^ Vvout , v\v«i c.wwX'^'^^^"^ ^ 
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\\ and thickly vioodud passes. It 
llio forests of Gcriiiaiiy havo always b 
l)y robbers as its castles by spectres 
Mie former \s ere particularly numerc 
of disbauUed soldiers wandering al 
i will not appear extraordinary , thcr 

f tiers were attacked by a gang of the 
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1 robbers fled, but not until the coun 

f lal woaud. He was slowly and car 

ij to the city of Wurtzburg , and a fri 

JJ neighbouring convent , who was fam< 
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superfluous ; tb» moments of the un 
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With his d>ing brealTi he eiitrcatc 
instantlv to the castle of Landshort , 
cause of his not keeping his appoint 

'IliAiioK nfkl llir> mncl mvlrkirf of Invf^v 
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ments — his plighted vord ; ordered his horse , that he 
might ride to the castle of Landshort , and expired in the 
fancied act of vaulting into the saddle. 

Slarkenfaust bestowed a sigh and a soldier's tear on 
the uatimely fate of his comrade ; and then pondered on 
the awkivard mission he had undertaken. Ills heart was 
heavy , and bis head perplexed ; for he -was to present 
himself an vnbidden guest among hostile people , and lo 
damp their festivity with tidings fiatal to their hopes. Still 
there were certain whisperings of curiosity in his bosom 
to see this far^amed beauty of Katzenellenbogen , so cau^ 
tioosly shut up from the world ; for he was a passionate ad- 
mirer of the sex , and there was a dash of eccentricity and 
enterprise in his character that made him fond of all sin- 
gular adveuture. 

Previous to his departure , he made all due arrange- 
ments with the holy fraternity of the convent for the fu- 
neral solemnities of his friend , who was to be buried in 
the cathedral of Wurtzburg , near some of his illustrious 
relatives ; and the mourning retinue of the count took 
charge of his remains. 

It is now high time that we should return to the aucieift 
family of Katzenellenbogen , who wer« impatient for their 
guest , and still more for their dinner ; and to the worthy 
' little baron , whom we left airing himself on the watch- 
tower. 

Night closed in , but Mill no guest arrived. The baron 
d^cended from the tower in despair. The banquet, 
which had been delayed from hour to hour , could no 
longer be postponed. The meats were already overdone ; 
the cook in an agony ; and the whole household had the 
look of a garrison that had been reduced by famiiie. The 
baron was obliged reluctantly to give orders for the feast 
witliout the presence of the guest. All were seated at 
table , and just on the point of commencing , when the 
sound of a horn from without the gate gave notice of (he 
approach of a stranger. Another long blast filled the old 
courts of the castle with its echoes ^ aTcid ^^% «!wp««w.^\$^ 
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lime for parley. The baron was peremptory , and defer- ~ 
retl all parlicular conversation until tlie morning , and 
led the way to the uu tasted banquet. 

It was served up in the great hall of the caslle. Around 
the vails hung the hard favoured portraits of the he- 
roes uf the house of Katzcncllenbogen , and the trophies 
w^hich they had gained in the field and in the chase. 
Hacked conlets , splintered jousting spears , and tattered 
banners were mingled Mith the spoils of sylvan warfare ; 
the jaws of the wolf , and the tusks of the boar , grinned 
hdrribly among cross-bows and battle-axes , and a huge 
pair of antlers branched immediately over the head of the 
youthful bridegroom. 

The cavalier took but little notice of the company or 
the entertainment. He scarcely tasted the banquet , but 
seemed absorbed in admiration of his bride. lie conver- 
sed in a low tone that could not be overheard — for the 
language of love is never loud ; but where is the female 
ear so dull that it cannot catch the softest whisper of the 
lover ? There was a mingled tenderness and gravity ia 
bis manner, that appeared to have a powerful effect upon 
the young lady. Her colour came and went aS she liste- 
ned ^wilh deep attention. Now and then she made some 
blushing reply , and when his eye was turned away , she 
would steal a sidelong glance at his romantic countenance , 
and heave a gentle sigh of tender happiness. It was evi- 
dent tliat the young couple were completely enamoured. 
The aunts , who were deeply versed in the mysteries of 
.. the heart , declared that they had fallen in love with each 
other at first sight. 

The feast went on merrily , or at least noisily , for tlie 
guests were all blessed with those keen appetites that at- 
tend upon light purses and mountain air. The baron 
told his best and longest stories , and never had he told 
them so well , or with such great effect. If there was any 
thing marvellous , his auditors were lost in astoui&hu&j^^v-^ 
and if any thing facetious , \Ue^ ^*5Wi %\i\^ Vi\«»s^v «\36r2^^ 
iu the right place. TU« batou > \V\ft Xtxi«i , X^'^ "^r^^^^ 
men, was too diguified to uVV.ct ;iv\n yJiLftVwX^ ^^ 
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cousin of the baron , that absolutely i 
aunts hold up their fans. 

.Amidst all this revelry , the stranger 
a most singular and unseasonable gra^ 
nance assumed a deeper cast of dejectit 
advanced ; and , strange as it may appe 
ron's jokes seemed only to render him 
cboly. At times he ^as lost in thoug 
there was a perturbed and restless war 
that bespoke a mind but ill at ease, 
with the bride became more and more 
terious. Louring clouds began to stes 
renity of her brow , and tremors to rui 
der frame. 

All this could not escape the DOtic 
Their gaiety was chilled by the unacc 
the bridegroom ; their spirits were infec 
glances were interchanged , accompan 
dubious shakes of the head. The so 
srew less and less frequent; there wet 
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his seat , growing talier and taller , uii^l , in the baron's 
ontranced eye ^ he seemed almost to tower into a giant. 
The moment the tale was finished , he heaved a deep sigh, 
and look a solemn farewell of the company. They were 
all amazement. The baron was perfectly thunderstruck. 

(( ^'hat ! {{oiiig to leave the castle at midnight? why , 
f very thing was prepared for his reception ; a chamber 
was re^dy for him if he wished to retire. 

The stranger shook his head mournfully and myste-. 
riuusly ; » I must lay my head in a different chamber, to- 
night!" 

There was something in this reply , and the' tone in 
which ilwas uttered , tliatmade the baron's heaK misgive 
him ; but he rallied his forces , and repeated his hospita- 
ble entreaties. 

The stranger shook his head silently , but positively , at 
(ivery oflcT ; and , waving his farewell to the company , 
stalked slowly out of tlic hall. The maiden aunls were 
absolutoly i>etrined — the bride hung her head , and a 
t«»ar stole to her <*ye. 

The baii;n followed the stranger to the great court uf 
the castle , where the black charger stood pawing the 
('urlh , and snorting with impatience. — When they had 
reached the portal , whose deep archway was dimly ligh- 
ted by a cresset , the stranger paused , and addressed the 
baron in a hollow tone of voice , which the vaulted roof 
r<>ndered still more sepulchral. 

tt Now that we are alone ," said he, » I will impart to 
vou tlie reason of my going. I have a solemn ,'an indis- 
pensable engagement — " 

« Why ," said the baron , » cannot you send some one 
in your plar<'?" 

« it admits of no substitute — 1 must attend it in person 
. —1 must away to Wurtzburg cathedral — " 

H Ay," said tlie baron , plucking up spirit , but not un- 
til to-morrow — to-morrow yon shall take your bride 

there." 

« yo , nor replied the fclt^u'^w , ^WW^^vV^^'^^w^^ 
Iff » niK engagement is >n\1\\ u*> W\Ae — ^vVi^t -^^rcw^ - 
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ted outright , others sickened at the ide 
qnetttd with a spectre. It was the upiui 
this might be the wild huutsmau , famd 
gend. Some talked of mountain sprites , 
and of other supernatural beings , witb 
people of Germany have been so grieYoui 
tiioe immemorial. One of the (toor rela 
suggest that it might be some sportive eva 
caviLUer * and that the very gloominess o 
med to accord with so melancholy a pe 
however , drew^ on him the indignation o 
pany , and especially of the baron ., who 
as httle better than an infidel ; so that I: 
jure his heresy as speedily as possible . 
the faith of the true believers. 

But whatever may have been the doi 
they were completely put to an end by t 
day , of regular missives , confirming th 
the young count's murder , and his inte 
burg catliedral. 
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even embraced him — and such a husbaQd! If ihe very 
spectre could be lo gracious and noble, what must have 
been the living man? She filled the house with lamenta- 
tions. 

On the night of the second day of her widowhood she 
had retired to her chamber, accompanied by one of her 
aunts, who insisted on sleeping with her. The aunt, 
who was one of the best tellers of ghost stories in all Ger- 
many, bad just been recounting one of her longest, and had 
CaUen asleep in the very misdst of it. The chamber was 
remote, and overlooked a small garden. The niece lay 
pensively gazing at the beams of the rising moon , as they 
trembled on the leaves of an aspen tree before the lattice. 
The castle clock had just tolled midnight, when a soft 
strain of music stole up from the garden. She rose hastily 
from her bed , and stepped lightly to the window. A tall 
figure stood among the shadows of the trees. As it raised 
its head , a beam of moonlight fell upon the countenance. 
Heaven and earth! she beheld the Spectre Bridegroom! 
A loud shriek at that moment burst upon her car , and 
lier aunt , wlio had been awakened by the music , and had 
followed her hilently to the window , fell into her arms. 
When she looked again, the spectre had disappeared. 

Of the two females, the aunt now required the most 
sootliing, for she was perfectly beside henelf witli terror. 
As to the young lady , there was something, even in the 
spectre of her lover , that seemed endearing. There was 
still the semblance of manly beauty ; and though tlie sha- 
dow of a man is but little calculated to satisfy the affections 
of a love-sick girl, yet, where the substance is not to be 
had , even that is consoling. The annt declared she would 
never sleep in .that chamber again ; the niece , for once, 
was refractory, and declared as strongly that she would 
sleep in no other in the castle; the consequence was, that 
she had to sleep la it alone : but she drew a promise from 
her aunt not to relate the story of the spectre , lest she 
should be denied the only meian(bkQ>V| ^\«NBQ2E:^NiSx>s<sx ^ 
earlb—ihit of inhabilm^ We OtaASBiDec ^'^^^'^ 
guardim shade o! her\6\« Vc^VvVk^^"^"*^^*** 
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lady was not to be found. Her room was 
bad not been slept in — the window was ( 
the bird bad flown ! 

The astonishment and concern with ^ 
};ence was received , can only be imagin 
have witnessed the agitation which the n 

{, man cause among his friends. Etcu tl 

paused for a moment from the tndefatiga.' 
trencher; when the anot, who had at 
speechless, wrung her hands, and shri 
goblin ! the goblin \ she's carried away by 
In a few words she related the fea 
garden , and concluded that the spectre ! 

'> off his bride. Two of the domestics corre 

nion , for they had heard the clattering ' 
down the mountain about midnight, a 

|[ that it was the spectre on his blad£ chai 

fi away to the tomb. AD present were strut 

probability; for erents of the kind are e 
in Germany, as many well autbenticai 
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his sword , and was about to mount his steed to sally fuiih 
on the douhlfid quest , when he was brought to a pause by 
a new apparition. A lady was seen approaching the castle, 
mounted on a palfrey , attended by a catalier on horse- 
back. She galloped up to the gate, sprang from bei* 
horse, and falling at the baronVfeet, embraced his knees. 
It was ^is lost daughter , and her companion — the Spectro 
Bridegroom ! The baron was astounded. He looked at 
his daughter, then at the spectre, and almost doubted 
the evidence of his senses. The latter , loo , was wonder- 
fully improved in his appearance , since his visit to the 
world of spirits. His dress w^as splendid , and "set off a 
noble figure of manly symmetry. He was no longer pale 
and melancholy. His fine countenance was flushed with 
the glow of youth , and joy rioted io his large dark eye. 

The mystery was soon cleared up. The cavalier ( for , 
in truth, as you must have known all the while, he was 
no goblin) announced himself as Sir Herman Yon Star- 
keufaust. He related his adventure with the young 
oount . He told how he had hasteiAed to the castle tt> deliver 
the nnwelcome tidings, but that the eloquence of the 
baron had interrupted him in evei^. attempt to tell his 
tale. How the sight of the bride bad completely captiva- 
ted him, and that to pass a few ^ur^vUear her Y^ he bad 
tacitly suffered the mistake to conuikie. How he bad been 
sorely perplexed in what way to make a decent retreat, 
until the baron's goblin stories had suggested his eccentric 
exit. How , fearing the feudal hostility of the family , he 
bad repeated his visits by stealth — had haunted the garden 
beneafh. the young lady's window — had wooed — had 
won — had borne away in triumph — and , in a word , had 
wedded the fair. 

Under any other circumstances the baron would have 
been inflexible, for he was tenacious of paternal authority, 
and devoutly obstinate in all family feuds ; but he loved 
his daughter , he had lamented her us lost ; he rejoiced to 
find her still alive; and, though her husband vv;v«. <»^ ^«^ 
hostile house , yel, \\\a\\V Y\^?.nwkv > V^tnv^A v^'^v ^ ^^^' 
There was soini ll»m" , W m>3&\ V^ i».^^'^^^»^^ 
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the castle were resumed. The poor : 
this new member of the family will 
was f o gallant , so generous— and 
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tern of strict seclusion, and passi^ 
be so badly exemplified , but attr 
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should turn out a counterfeit, but 
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W hen I behold , with deep astonishment. 
To famous Westminster how there resort* 
Living in brasse or stoney raonnment , 
The princes and the worthies of all sorte; 
Doe not I see reformde nobilitie , 
Without contempt, or pride, or ostentation, 
An4. looke upon ofTeuselcsse majesty , 
PHaked of pomp or earthly domination. 
And how a play-game of a painted stone 
Contents the quiet now and silent sprites , 
Whome all the world which late they stoo4 upon 
Could not content nor quench their appetites. 
Life is a frost of cold felicitie , 
And death the thaw of all our yanitic. 

CnturrOLSEo's £i'iGa*MS, bt T. B. 1508. 



Ou ouc of these sober and ratlier melancLoIy days, iu the 
latter part of Autuinu , wheu the shadows of morning and 
evening ahnost mingle together, and throw a gloom over 
the decline of the year, I passed several hours iu rambling 
about Westminster Abbey. There was something conge- 
nial to the season in the mournful magnificence of Oie 
old pile ; and , as I passed its threshold , seemed like 
stepping back into the regions of antiquity, and losing 
myself among tlie shades oJF former ages. 

I entered from the inner court of Westminster School , 
through a long, low, vaulted passage , that had an almost 
subterranean look , being dimly lighted in one part by 
circular perforations in tlie massive walls. Throtigh this 
dark avenue I had a distant view of the cloisters , with 
the figure of an old verger, in his black gown , moving 
along their shadowy vaults , and seeming like a spectre 
from one of the neighbouring tombs. The approach to 
the abbey through thes6 gloomy monastic remains prepa- 
res the mind for its solemn contemplation. The cloisters 
still retain something of the quiet and seclusion of former 
days. The grey walls are discoloured by damps , and 
crumbling with age ; a coat of hjoaiy moss has gathered 
over the inscriptions of the mural monumenta, and obs- 
cured the death's heads, and other funereal <i.N»fck\siKsvV 
The sharp touches of the chiseV arc ^"tiw^ ^twsv. ^^^ xvO». 



vaulted passage wilh a kind of dusty sp 
l>etwceii the arcades , the eye glanced u{ 
sky or a passing cloud ; and beheld the b 
of the abbey toiwering into the azure heav 
As I paced the cloisters , sometimes co 
mingled picture of glory and decay, am 
deavouriug to decipher the inscriptions od 
iK'hich formed the pavement beneath my 1 
attracted to three figures , rudely carve* 
nearly iworn away by the footsteps of m 
They were the effigies of three of the e 
epitaphs were entirely effaced; the names 
having no doubt been renewed in later 
. Abbas. 1082, and Gisleberthus Crispinui 

and Laurentius. Abbas. 1176.) Irema 
while , musing over these casual relics oi 
left like wrecks upon this distant shore of 
tale but that such beings had been an 
teaching no moral but the futility of that 
pes still to exact homage in its ashes , ai 
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ctoitlcrs. The eye gazes ^ith wonder at clustered co- 
lamns of gigantic dimensions , with arches springing from 
them to such an amazing height, and man wandering 
about their bases, shrunk into insignificance in compa- 
rison with his own handy-work. The spaciousness and 
gloom of this rast edifice produce a profound and mys- 
terious awe. We step cautiously and softly about , as if 
fearful of disturbing the hallowed silence of the tomb ; 
while every foot-fall whispers along the walls , and chat- 
ters among the sepulchres , making us more sensible of 
the quiet we have interrupted. 

It seems as if the awful nature of the place presses do^n 
upon the soul , and hushes the beholder into noiseless re- 
verence. We feel that we are surrounded by the con- 
gregated bones of the great men of past times , who have 
filled history with their deeds , and the earth ^ith their 
renown. 

And yet it almost provokes a smile at the vanity of hu- 
man ambition , to see how they are crowded together and 
justled in the dust ; what parcimony is observed in doling 
out a scanty nook , a gloomy comer, a little portion of 
«arth , to those , whom , when alive , kingdoms could not 
satisfy ; and how many shapes , and forms , and artifices , 
are devised to catch the casual notice of the passenger, 
and save from forgetfulness , for a few short years , a nagie 
which once aspired to occupy ages of the world's thought 
and admiration. 

I passed some time in Poet's Corner, which occupies 
an end ofone of the transepts or cross aisles of the abbey.. 
The monuments are generally simple ; for the lives of 
literary men afford no striking themes for the sculptor. 
Shakspcare and Addison have statues erected to their 
memories ; but the greater part have busts , medallions , 
and sometimes mere inscriptions. Notwithstanding the 
simpli6ity of these memorials , I hare always observed 
that the viiitors to the abbey remain longest about thA^oe^. 
A kinder and fonder feeling t&!lL«« ^^wc^ f:^^"*. «*^^ ^"V 
naaity or vagae admiration Vx-fltt ^VsvtV ^^^ ^'^ "^^^ 
•plendid monuments of t\ic ^c«\«^xv\%Vv^'>^*^*^*^* 
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or social life, that he might the more 
M-ith distant minds and distant ages, 
cherish his reuowu ; for it has been 
deeds of violence and blood , but by 
satioii of pleasure. Well may postei 
memory ; for he has left it au iuheri 
names and sounding actions , but wl 
dom , bright gems of thought , au<J 
guage. 

From i>oet'8 Corner I continued s 
part of the abbey which contains tl 
kings. 1 wandered among what on 
which are now occupied by the torn 
the great. At every turn I met ' 
name ; or the cognizance of some p( 
ued in Iiistory. As the eye darts ii 
bers <tf death, it catches glimpses o 
kneeling in niches; as if in devot 
upon the tombs, with hands pioi 

rrinr^ in armour, as if reposing 
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luoriou ; the legs were crossed , in token of the warrior's 
having been engaged in the holy wvlt. It was the tomb 
of a crusader ; of one of those military enthusiasts , who so 
strangely mingled religion and romance , and whose ex- 
ploits form the connecting link between fact and fiction ; 
between the history and the fairy tale. There is some- 
thing picturesque in the tombs of these adventurers , de- ^ 
corated as tliey are with rude armorial bearings and gothic 
sculpture. They comport with the antiquated chapels in 
which they are generally found , and in considering them, 
the imagination is apt to kindle with the legendary associa>, 
tious ,.the romantic fiction , the chivalrous pomp and pa- 
geantry, which poetry has spread over the wars for the 
sepulchre of Christ. They are the relics of times utterly 
gone by ; of beings passed from recollection ; of customs 
and manners with which ours have no affinity. They are 
like objects from some strange and distant land , of which 
we have no certain knowledge , and about wliich all our 
conceptions are vague and visionary. There is something 
extremely solemn and awful in those effigies on gothic 
tombs, extended as if in the sleep of death , or in the 
supplication of llie dying hour. They have an effect infi- 
nitely more impressive on my feelings than the fanciful 
altitudes, the over-wrought conceils, and allegorical 
groups, which abound on modern monuments. I have 
been struck , also , with the superiority of many of tho old 
sepulchral inscriptions. There was a noble way, in foi^ 
mer limes, of saying things simply, and yet saying them 
proudly and I do not know an epitaph that breathes a 
loftier consciousness of family worth and honourable li- 
neage , than one which affirms , of a noble house , that 
t( all the brothers were brave, and all the sisters vir- 
tuous. >» 

In the opiiosilc transept to Poet's Corner stands a monu- 
ment which is among the most renowned achievements of 
modern art; but which to mc appears horrible rather than 
sublime. It is tJic tomb of Mt» ^\%\\>lvtt%T8Sa.»V\ ^'fess^^^^.- 

throwing open its marble do<»« , «wi vi ^e.«X«^***^^ 
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aeek to cluilie deatli with unneceMai 
spread horrors round the tomb of th< 
grave should be surrounded by ever 
inspire tenderness and veneration for 
might will the living to virtue. It is 
disgust and dismay, but of sorrow and 
While wandering about these gloom 
aisles, studying the records of the d 
busy existence from without occasions 
— the rumbling of the passing equipa 
F £ the multitude ; or perliaps the light 

\ : K The contrast is striking with the deatl 

jjj r and it has a strange effect upon the ft 

the surges of active life hurrying alon 
the very walls of the sepulchre. 

I continued in this way to move 

and from chapel to chapel. The da 

ing away ; the distant treat of loitc 

grew less and less frequent ; the s^ 

»"*» t(\ evening prayers; ai 
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vt'ilh tlic statues uf saints and martyrs. Stone seems , 1)V 
the cunning labour of the chisel to have been robbed of 
its weight and density, suspended aloft , as if by magic , 
and the fretted roof achieved with the wonderful minu- 
teness and airy security of a cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chapel are the lofly stalls of the 
Knights of the Bath, richly carved of oak , though with 
the grotesque decorations of gothic architecture. On the 
pinnacles of the stalls are affixed the helmets and crests 
of the knights, with their scarfs and swords; and above 
them are suspended their banners, emblazoned withiar- 
morial bearings, and contrasting the splendour of gold 
and purple and crimson , with the cold grey fretwork of 
the roof. In the midst of this grand mausoleum stands 
the sepulchre of its founder, — his effigy, with that of his 
queen , extended on a sumptuous tomb, and the w hole 
surrounded by a superbly-wrought brazen railing. 

There is a sad dreariness in this magnificence, this 
strange mixture of tombs and tro])hies ; these emblems of 
living and aspiring ambition, close beside mementos 
which show the dust and oblivion in which all must sooner 
or later terminate. Nothing impresses the mind with a 
deeper feeling of loneliness , than to tread the silent and 
deserted scene of former throng and pageant. On look- 
ing round on the vacant stalls of the knights and their es- 
quires , and on the rows of dusty but gorgeous banners 
that were once borne before them , my imagination con- 
jured up the scene when this hall was bright with the va- 
lour and beauty of the land ; glilleriug with the splendour 
of jewelled rank and military array ; alive with the tread 
of many feet and the hum of an admiring multitude. All 
liad jiassed away ; the silence of deatli had settled again 
upon tlft place , interrupted only by the casual chirping 
of birds, which had found Uieir way into tlie chapel , and 
built their nests among its friezes aud pendants— sure 
signs of solitariness and desertion. 

When I read the names iuBctV\^^ ^^^^^^^X^^^^s 
were tbom of men scallcTeA^ar ;wv^-*i\^ei ^^^^ ^^^^\»> 

9ome tossing upon a'lstanl sc?v* \ *^^^ '^ 
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roue'isTbc sepulchre of the 1« 
„a.er is that of her vxc..» , the ^o^e 
Maiv Not au hour in the day Dm i 
^;:fi; uttered over the fate of the latU 

di/uatiou at hev oppressor, ^he val 
„ulcht-e coutiimally echo v^.th the s.« 
ltd at the Rrave of her rival. 

A pecuuL melancholy reigas over I 
lies buried. The light strugg es dim 
darkened by dust. The greater par 

and weather. A marble figure of M. 
u"e tomb, round which is aa iron r 

ded laring her national emblem- 
^ea^y with wandering , and sat down 
monument , revolving in my mind th 
astrous story of poor Mmry. 

The sound of casual footttcps had 
bcv. I could only hear, now and tb 
of the priest rei>ealing the evening t 
- .^rll,p r.lioir : these pause 
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upon the car, falling with doubled and redoubled inten- 
sity , and rolling , as it were , huge billows of sound. How 
well d« their volume and grandeur accord with this migh- 
ty building ! With what pomp do they swell through* its 
vast vaults , and breathe their awful harmony through 
these caves of death , and make the silent sepulchre vo- 
cal! — And now they rise in triumphant acclamation, hea- 
ving -higher and higher their accordant notes , and piling 
sound on sound. — And now they pause , and the soft vol- 
ces of the choir break out into sweet gushes of melody ; 
they soar aloft , and warble along the roof , and seem to 
play about these lofty vaults like tlie pure airs of heaven. 
Again the pealing organ heaves its thrilling thunders , 
compressing air into music , and rolling it forth upon the . 
soul. What long drawn cadences! What solemn swee- 
ping concords ! It grows more and more dense and po- 
werful — it fills the vast pile , and seems to jar the very 
walis — the ear is stunned — the senses are overwhelmed. "" 
And now it is winding up in full jubilee — it is rising from 
the earlli to heaven — the ver}' soul seems rapt away and 
floated upwards on this swelling tide of harmony ! 

I sat for some time lost in that kind of reverie which a 
strain of music is apt sometimes to inspire : the shadows of 
evening were gradually thickening round me ; the monu- 
ments began to cast deeper and deeper gloom ; and the 
distant clock again gave token of the slowly waning day. 

I rose and prepared to leave the abbey. As I descen- 
ded the flight of steps which lead into the body of the buil- 
<Jiag , my eye was caught by the shrine of Edward the Gon- 
feMor , and I ascended the small staircase that conducts 
to it , to take from tlieuce a general survey of this wilder- 
ness of tombs. The shrine is elevated upon a kind of plat- 
form , and close around it are the sepulchres of various 
kings and queens. From this eminence the eye looks 
down between pillars and funeral trophies to the chapels 
and chambers below , crowded with tombs ; where war- 
riors , prelates , courtiers , and statesmen lie mouldering 
in their « beds of darkness. » Gloso b^ \^<& %»\nn&.'^^^6:^s!)»> 
chair of coronation , rude\y canc<V «A «i^ , vw^^^sw^"^ 
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exalttilioii , me iic|ji«,v» ~. . 

Mon arrive ; bow soon that crown which 
hrow must pass away , and it must lie dowi 
and disgraces of the tomb , and be trampled 
foot of the meanest of the maltitude. For 
tell f even the grave is here no longer a sanct 
is a shocking levitj in some natures , which h 
sport with a^-ful and hallowed things ; and tl; 
iniuds , which delight to revenge on the illi 
ilic abject homage and groveling servility w} 
to the living. The coffin of Edward the ( 
been broken open , and his remains despoilc 
iicreal ornaments ; the sceptre has been sti 
hand of the imperious Elizabeth , and the el 
the Fifth lies headless. Not a royal mouan 

m 

some proof how false and fugivvc is the ho 
kind. Some arc plundered; some mutilatec 
red with ribaldry and insult — all more or 
and dishonoured ! 

The last beams of day were now fair 
through the painted windows in the high va' 
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ing uoise behind me, Glied the whole building with echoes. 
I endeavoured to form some arrangement in my mind 
of the objects I had been contemplating, but found they 
were already fallen into indistinctness and confusion. 
Names , inscriptions , trophies , had all become confoun- 
ded in my recollection , though I had scarcely taken my 
foot from off tlie threshold. "What , thought I , is this vast 
assemblage of sepulchres but a treasury of humiliation ; 
a huge pile of reiterated homilies on the emptiness of re- 
nown , and the certainly of oblivion ! It is , indeed , the 
empire of death ; his great shadowy palace , where he sits 
ill stale , mocking at the relics of human glory , and spre- 
ading dust and forgetfulness on the monuments of princes. 
How idle a boast, after all , is the immortality of a name ! 
Time is ever silently turning over his pages; we are too 
much engrossed hj the story of the present , to think of 
the characters and anecdotes that gave interest to thci. 
past ; and each age is a volume thrown aside to be spee- 
dily forgotlen. The idol of to-day pushes the hero of yesl- 
rrday out of our recollection ; and will , in turn , be sup- 
planted by his successor of to-morrow. « Our fathers ," 
says Sir Tliomas Brown , » find their graves in our short 
memories, and sadly tell us how we may be buried -in 
our survivors." History fades into fable ; fact becomes 
clouded with doubt and controversy ; the inscription 
moulders from the tablet ; the statue falls from the pe- 
destal. Columns , arches , pyramids, what are they but 
heaps of sand ; and their epitaphs , but characters written 
in the dust ? What is the security of a tomb , or the per- 
petuity of an embalmment ? The remains of Alexander 
the Great have been scattered to the wind , and his emp- 
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tokl , and )iis very monument bec< 
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But is old , old , good old Cliri&tnias g 
of his good , grey , old head and beard lei 
seeing I cannot have more of him . 
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A man might then behold 

At Christmas , in each hall 
Good fires to curb the cold , 

And meat for great and naall. 
The neighbours were friendly bi 

And all bad welcome true. 
The poor from the gates were no 

'When this old cap was new. 



Thc^e is notlHDg in England 
delightful spell over my imaginatic 
of the holiday customs and rural { 
They recall the pictures my fancy i 
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I ris of llic country, partly dilapidated by the waste of 
- .es, and partly lost in the additions and alterations of 
i.'.ilcr days. Poetry, however, clings with cherishing fond- 
i!iss about the rural game and holiday revel, from whicli 
It lias derived so many of its themes — as the ivy winds 
ii-> rich foliage about the gotliic arch and mouldering 
i< vcr, gratefully repaying their support, by clasping 
'■^'ether their tottering remains, and, as it were^ embal- 
tiling them in verdure. 

Of all the old festivals, however, that of Christmas 
itvakens the strongest and most heartfelt associations. 
1 !iere is a tone of solemn and sacred feeling that blends 
with our conviviality , and lifts the spirit to a stale of 
l:..llowcd and elevated enjoyment. The services of the 
' urch about this season are extremely tender and inspi- 
J '■ g. They dwell on the beautiful story of the origin of 

• - T faith, and the pastoral scenes that accompanied its 
•' nouncement. They gradually increase in fervour and 
p ithos during the season of Advent, until they break forth 
i^ full jubilee on the morning that brought peace and 
:. od-will to men. I do not know a grander effect of 
r. isic on the moral feelings, than to hear the full choir <ind 
li.'j pealing organ performing a Christmas anthem in a 
ci:ihcdral, and filling every part of the vast pile with 
Ci-i jmpbant harmony. 

It is a beautiful arrangement , also , derived from days 
oi yore, that this festival, which commemorates the 
ai: louncement of the religion of peace and love, has 
bun made the season for gathering together of family 
ctMinexionft, and drawing closer again ibosc bands of 
kindred hearts, which the cares and pleasures and sorrows 
ri the world are continually ojicrating to cast loose; of 

• a.ling back thechiUlrcn of a family, who have launched 
: rth in life, and wandered widely asunder, oocc more 
1., assemble aboul the paternal hearth, that raUy»n8 r«»cc 
«jf tlio affections, Uiere to grow young and loTing again 
among the endearing memeiizos orchiJdliood- ^^ 

There is aomething in Uie ^cn **^^,^. K^.^ 
iiiMl ffivcM a charm la thn rnBlWitv o^ CYimVCft^*** -♦ 



liiai:s ise durive a great j>orlian of Dur pleaaures 
muru bcaulies of iialure. Our feeliu^t sail} forth i 
[latti Ibumaulvcs otcv the gunny laudacape . anti 
abroad and uTciynherc. u Tlie Boag of the b 
murmur of the ilrcain , the brealhiug fragrance i 
tlio euft voluptuousness ofsumvuer, Ibe guldcu 
autumn; earll) oilli its maDlle of refresliiug gn 
heaven wilb its deep delicuHU blue and its cloui 
licence, all Gil us wilh mule liut eiqui«ile del 
we revel in the luxury of mere aewailori, Bl 
depth of winter, when nature lies deipoiled 
charm, and wrapped iu her shroud of ibeeledi 
turn for our gralificatioas to moral source*. Tti 
iieBs aud deMlalion uf the landacape, the ahoi 
days and darLsome u^hts, while Ibey circumsi 
wanderings, sliul in our faelinga also from 
abroad , aud make us more keenly dispoaed Tor 
lurcs of the social circle. Our thoughts are n 
cenlraTed , our friendly sympathies more arouMd 
more sensibly the charm of each other's aoeiety . 
brought more closely together by depeudance 
other tor cnjoymeat. Heart callelb unto heart, 
draw oiir pleasures from the deep wells of living I 
which lie in Ibe quiet recesses of uur bosoms ; an 
when resorted lo, furnish Ibrlh the pure eleme 

The pitchy gloom without makes the bean 
entering the room Blled with the glow and w 
the evening fire. The ruddy blaze diffuses an 
summer and sunihiue through the room , and 
each countenance into a kindlier welcome. Wl 
the honest face of hospitality expand into a Ihu 
more cordial smile — where is the shy glance of |i 
sweetly eloquent — than by the winter Sretide 
the hi^law blast of wintry wind niahes through 
claps the distant door, whistles about the ci 
and rumbles down the chimney , what can be n 
te/u) than that feeling of sober and sheltered 
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Willi which we look round upon the comfortable chamber 
and the scene of domestic hilarity? 

The Engliish , from the great prevalence of rural habits 
throughout every tlass of society , have always been fond 
of those festivals and holidays which agreeably interrupt 
the stillness of country life; and they were, in former days, 
particularly observant of the religious and social rites of 
Christmas. It is inspiring to read even the dry details 
which some antiquaries have given of the quaint humours, 
the burlesque pageants, the complete abandonment to 
mirth and fg'ood-fellowship , with which tliis festival was 
celebrated. It seemed to throw open every door, and 
unlock every heart. It brought the peasant and the peer 
together , and blended all ranks in one warm generous 
How of joy and kindness. The old halls of castles and 
manorhouses resounded with the harp and the Christmas 
carol , and their ample boards groaned under the weight 
of hospitality. Even the poorest cottage welcomed the 
festive season with green decorations of bay and holly 
— the cheerful fire glanced its rays through the lattice , 
inviting the passenger to raise the latch , and join the 
gossip knot huddled round the hearth , beguiling the 
long evening "^th legendary jokes and o(t-told Christmas 
tales. 

One of the least pleasing ^ects of modem refinement 
is the havoc it has made among the hearty old holiday 
customs. It has completely taken off the sharp tou- 
chings and spirited reliefs of these embellishments of life, 
and has worn down society into a more smooth and 
polished, but certainly a less characteristic surface. 
Many of the games and ceremonials of Christmas have 
entirely disappeared , and , like the sherris sack of old 
Falstaff, arc become matters of speculation and dispute 
among commentators. They flourished in times fulf of 
spirit and lustihoo(| , when men enjoyed life roughly , but 
heartily and vigorously; times wild and picturesque, 
winch have furnished poetry with its richest materials, 
and the drama with its most attractive varleVj ^^ c\\^x'd«:.- 
ters and manners. The world ha* Y^ccotnii tnot^ vio\\^-^ 
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anliquiCy , its feudal hospitalities , 
have passed away with the bari 
inaaor-houses in which they w 
cuniported willi the shado^7 hal 
lery , and the tapestried parlour , 
light show7 saloons and gay draw 
villa. 

Shorn,, however, as it is, of 
lionours , Christmas is still a per 
ment in England. It is gratifying 
cuuipletely aroused which holds 
every English bosom. The prepj 
side for the social board that is a{ 
kindred ; the presents of good c 
sing, those tokens of regard, 
feelings; tlic evergreens distribi 
churches, emblems of peAc a 
have the most pleasing effect in 
lions, and kindling benevolent 
sound of the Waits, rude as n 
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iiij;!it v.alches lo his Feathery dames , » was thought hy 
the common people to auiiounce the approach of this 
sacred festival : 

« Some say.tliat ever'gaiiist that season conies 
Wherein our Saviour's birlh is celebrated , 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then , ihey say , no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
Tlie nights are wholesome — then no planets strike , 
.No fairy takes , no witch hath power to charm , 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. » 

Amidst the general call to happiness , the bustle of the 
spirits , and stir of the affections , which prevail at tliis 
period , what bosom can remain insensible? It is , indeed, 
the season of regenerated feeling — the season for kindling, 
not merely the fire of hospitality in the hall , but the ge- 
nial flame of charily in the heart. 

The scene of early love again rises green to memory 
beyond the sterile waste of years ; and the idea of home , 
fraught with the fragrance of home-dwelling Joys , reani- 
mates the drooping spirit ; as the Arabian breeze will so- 
metimes waft the freshness of the distant fields to the weary 
pilgrim of the desert. 

Stranger and sojourner as Tarn in the land — though for 
me no social her.rth may blaze , no hospitable roof throw 
open its doors , nor the warm grasp of friendship welcome 
me at the threshold — yet I feel the influence of the season 
beaming into my soul firomthe happy looks ofthose around 
me, Surely happiness is refliBctive , like the light of hea- 
ven ; and every countenance, bright with smiles, and 
glowing with innocent enjoyment , is a mirror transmit- 
ting to others the rays of a supreme and ever shining be- 
nevolence. He who can turn churlishly of his fellow 
beings , and can sit down darkling and repining in his 
loneliness when all around is joyful , may have his mo- 
ments of strong excitement and selfish gratification , but 
he wants the genial and social sympathieav(bLVc\iC,^\v%^s&>5X^ 
the charm of a merry Christmas. 



In Ihe preceding paper I have 
lervations on the Christmas fe» 
am tempted to illustrate them 
Christmas passed in the counti 
Avould most courteously invite m] 
austerity of wisdom , and to put 
spirit which is tolerant of folly ai 

sement. 

In the course of a December t 
for a long distance in, one of th< 
day preceding Christmas. T 
both inside and out, with passei 
seemed principally bound to the 
friends to eat the Christmas dii 
with hampers of game , and has 
cies J and hares huug dangliag t 
coachman's box; preseuts froi 
impending feast. 1 had three 
boys for my fellow passengers i 
health and manly spirit whic 
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witli the greatest impatience was with Bantam ; which I 
found to be a pony , and , according to their talk , posses- ' 
sed of more virtues than any steed since the days of Buce- 
phalus. How he could trot! how he could run! and then 
such leaps as he would take — there was not a hedge in 
the whole country that he could not clear. 

They were under the particular guardianship of the 
poachms^n , to whom , whenever an opportunity presen- 
ted , they addressed a host of questions , and. pronounced 
him one of the best fellows in the whole world. Indeed , 
I could not but notice the more than ordinary air of bustle 
and importance of the coachman , who wore his hat a little 
on one side , and had a large bnnch of Christmas greens 
stuck in the buttonhole of his coat. He is always a perso- 
nage full of mighty care and business , but he is particu- 
larly so during this season , having so many commissions to 
execute in consequence of the great interchange of pre- 
sents. And here , perhaps , it may not be unacceptable 
to my untrayelled readers, to have a sketch that may serve 
as a general representation of this very numerous and im- 
portant class of functionaries , who have a dress , a man- 
ner , a language , an air , peculiar to themselves , and pre- 
valent throughout the fi^ternity ; so that , wherever an 
English stage coachman may be seen , he cannot be mista- 
ken for one of any other craft or mystery. 

He has commonly a broad , full face , curiously mottled 
with red , as if the blood had been forced by hard feeding 
into every vessel of the skin ; he is swelled into jolly di- 
mensions by frequent potations of malt liquors , and hia^ 
hulk is still further increased by a multiplicity of coats, 
ill which he is buried like a cauliflower, the upper one rea- 
ching to his heels. 

He wears a broad-brimmed low-crowned hat ; a huge roll 
of coloured handkierchief about his neck , knowingly knot- 
ted and tucked in at the bosom ; and has in summer time 
a large bouquet of flowers in his button-hole ; the pre- 
sent , most probably , of some enamoured country Usi^. 
His waistcoat is commonly of soine\!it\^\. c.t\w« ^*rf«%«^-. 
and his small-clothes extend far V)e\oN« ^^\eVttR«^^^«^'«^^'^'*' 



ui person , which is almost inliercut iu 
He enjoys great coiisequeuce aud coosii 
road ; has frequent conferences with th( 
ves , who look upon him as a man of gi 
pendence ; and he seems to have a goc 
with e\Qry bright-eyed country lass. The 
vcs where the horses are to be changed ; 
the reins with something of an air , aud i 
tie to the care of the hostler; his duty bciu 
from one stage to anotlier. When off th 
are thrust in the pockets of his great coa 
about the inn-yard with an air of the moi 
{ liness. Here he is generally surrouudec 

\ throng of hostlers , stable-boys , shoe-bl 

3 nameless hangers-on , that infest inus ai 

f: run errands , and do all kind of odd jobs 

I lege of battening on the drippings of the 

'l leakage of the taproom. These all look 

j an oracle ; treasure up bis caul phrases ; e 

f about horses and other topics of jockey 1 

all , endeavour to imitate his air nuA /»«— : 
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that accompauies them. In the mean time , the coach- 
man has a world, of small commissions to execute. So- 
metimes lie delivers a hare or pheasant ; sometimes jerks 
a small parcel or newspaper to the doorof a public house v 
and sometimes j with knowing leer and words of sly im- 
port , hands to some half-blushing half4aughing housemaid 
an oddrshaped bilfet-doux from some rustic admirer. As 
the coach rattles through the village , every one runs to 
the window , and you have glances on'icvery side of fresh 
country faces and blooming giggling girls. At the corners 
are assembled juntos of village idlers and wise men, who 
take their stations there for tlie important purpose of seeing ' 
company pass; but the sagest knot is generalL| at the / 
blacksmith's, to wliom the passing of the coach i^n even^ . 
fruitful of much speculation. The smith , with the hone'a 
heel in his lap , pauses as the vehicle whirls by } the . > 
Cyclops round the ayvil suspend Iheir ringing hammers ^^ .1 
and suffer the iron to grow cool ; and the sooty spectre in~ '"*. 
' brown' paper cap , labouring at the bellows , leans on the' 
handle for a moment , and permits tlie asthmatic engine' ^ 
tolieavc a longdrawn sigh ,* while he glares through the 
murky smoke and sulphureous gleams of theusmithy. 

Perhaps the impending holiday might have given a more ' 
than usual animation to the country, for it seemed to me 
as if every body was in good looks and good spirits. Game,' 
poultry , and oilier luxuries of the table , were in brisk 
circulation in the villages ; the grocers , butchers , and 
fruiterers' shops were thronged with customers. The 
housewives were stirring briskly about , putting their dwel- 
lings in order; and the glossy branches of holly, with 
their bright red berries , began to appear at the' windows. 
The scene brought to mind an old writer's account of 
Christmas preparation : — " Now capons and hens, besides 
turkeys , geese , and ducks , with beef aud mutton — 
must all die — for in twelve days a multitude of people 
will not be fed with a Utile. Now plums and spice , sugar 
and honey , square it among pies and broth. Now or 
never must music be in tune , for the youth must dance 
and sing to get them a heal , vrVvvVe vVtfi ^^^ vx\s^ '^^ 
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fire. The country maid leaves half her market , and 
be sent again , if she forgets a pack of cards on Chri 
eve. Great is the contention of Holly and Ivy , yf} 
master or dame wears the breeches. Dice and car 
ncfit the butler ; and if \W. cook do not lack vf'it , h 
sweetly lick his fingers/* 

I was roused from this fit of luxurious mcditatioQ , 
shout from ray little travelling companions. The; 
been looking out of the. coach windows fur the lae 
miles , recognizing every tree and cottage as they ac 
died home , and now there was a general burst or 
** There's John ! and there's old Carlo! and there'i 
tarn !*' ciied the happy little rogues , clapping their h 

At the' end of a lane there was an old soberlookin 
Yant iu livery , waiting for them : he was accompaoi 
a iraperannaated pointer , and by thn rodoubtablt 
tain , a little old mt of a pony , with a shaggy mane 
long rusty tail , who stooddozing quietly by the road 
little dreaming of the bustling limes that awaited h 

I was pleased to see the fondness with which-thc 
fellows leaped about the steady old footman , and hi 
the pointer}, who wriggled his whole body for joy 
Bantam was the great object of interest ; all want 
mount at once, and it was with some difficult} 
John arranged thad they should ride by turns , ar 
eldest should ride first. 

Off they set at last ; one on the pony, with th 
bounding and barking before him , and the other 
ding John's hands ; both talking at once , and 01 
wering him with questions about home , and with t 
anecdotes. I looked after them with a feeling in - 
I do not know whether pleasure or melancholy pre 
nated ; for I was reminded of those days when , like 
1 had neither known care nor sorrow , and a h* 
was the summit of earthly felicity. We stopped 
moments afterwards to water the horses, and on resi 
our route , a turn of the road brought us in sigl 
neat country seat. I could just distinguish the foi 
Ji lady and two joung girls in the portico ^ and I sa 
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liltle comradet , 'with Bantam , Carlo , anf old Juliii , 
trooping along the carriage road. I leaned out of the 
coach window, in hopes of wltneasing the happy meetiug, 
but a grove of trees shut it from my sight. 

In the evening we reached a village where I had deter- i 
mined to pass the night. As we drove into th^ great 
gateway of the inn , I saw on one side the light of a rou- 
sing kitchen fire beaming through a window. I ente- 
red , and admired , for the hundredth time , that picture 
of convenience , neatness , and broad honest enjoyment , 
the kitchen of an English inn. It was of spacious dimen- 
sions , hung round \vith copper and tin vessels highly 
polished, and decorated here and there with a Christmas 
green. Hams, tongues, and flitches of bacon, wertf 
susi)ended from the ceiling ; a smoke-jack made its ca^ 
seless clanking beside the fire-place , and »4eiock licked 
in one corner. A well-scoured deal table extended ttong 
one side of the kitclien , with a cold round of beef and 
other hearty viands , upon it , over which two foaming 
tankards of ale seemed mounting guard. Travellers of 
inferior order were preparing to attack this stout repast, 
while others sat smoking and gossiping (tver thoir ale ou 
two high-backed oaken settles beside the fire. Trim 
housemaids were hurrying backwards and forwards under 
the directions of a fresh bustling landlady; but still 
seizing an occasional moment to exchange i flippant 
word , and have a rallying laugh , with the group rouid 
the lire. The scene completely realized Poor Robin's 
Jiumlilo idtra of the comforts of mid-winter ; 

Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
To reverence Winter's silver hair ; 
A handsome hostess , merry host , 
A pot of ale now and a toast , 
Tobacco and a good coal fire , 
Are things this season dolh require. 

1 had not been long at the inn when a postchaise 
drove up to the door. A ^owu^ ^<&vC\<«OAXk tNfc>^ «<q&..^ 
and hy the light of the \aini^% \ cwjl^V ^^ ^vsws?*^ ^ ' 
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